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The Week 


The reciprocity victory in the Senate 





has so long been fully assured that the 
expression of the President's sentiments 
on the subject are more interesting than 
His 
statement displays the extraordinary 
frankness which he has so often before 
exhibited; indeed, at one point it goes 
beyond mere candor and assumes a 
character of chivalrous generosity. We 
cannot recall another instance of a man 
in his position making the kind of ac- 
knowledgment of the merits of the party 
opposed to his own which President 
Taft says he feels called upon to make 
because otherwise he should be “want- 
ing in straightforward speaking.” He 
obvious 


the announcement of the vote. 


not merely acknowledges the 
fact that without the steadfast codpera- 
tion of the Democrats the achievement 
of reciprocity would have been impossi- 
ble; but he sets it down in plain black 
and white that they resisted all tempta- 
tions to “play politics’—i. e., to get 
credit for a pro-reciprocity record while 
creating a situation which would have 
resulted in a failure of reciprocity, with 
the burden of that failure on the Presi- 
dent’s shoulders. “They followed,” 
the President, “the dictates of a higher 
policy.” All praise to the Democratic 


leaders who have earned this encom- 


says 


ium for their party; and all praise to} 


President Taft for his ungrudging and 
unqualified bestowal of it. 





The President remarks that the bill 


was a non-partisan measure only “in a 


sense,” because “the Republicans who 


voted for it probably did so on one 
economic theory and the Democrats who | 


voted for it on another.” This is cer- 
tainly true if the Republicans who fol- 
lowed Mr. Taft's lead in their votes went 
with him also in their thoughts. The 
President is simply the continuator of 
a movement within the Republican par- 
ty which goes pack at least to the days 
of Mr. 


President McKinley. 
in the designation of reciprocity as “the 


hand-maiden of protection.” Blaine felt 


Blaine, and which found ex-| 
pression in the last public utterance of | 
It is summed up| 


lth is so strongly that he looked upon the 
failure of Congress to the 
| hand-maiden as a portent of the immi- 
|nent fall of the mistress; McKinley was 
later in coming to this view, but his 
Buffalo speech just before the assassi- 
nation clearly foreshadowed his inten- 
tion to urge it upon the country. And 
yet we are far from feeling sure that 
it will prove, in the long run, a correct 


recognize 


Upon the supposition, indeed, 
the Demo- 


view. 
that it is a mistaken view, 
crats have been acting—and this doubt- 
less Mr. Taft had in the 
mark above quoted. Mr. Underwood and 


mind in re- 
the House majority under his lead de 
sire reciprocity with Canada not only 
as a thing desirable in itself, but even 
more because they feel that it will prove 
to be a wedge driven into the protective 
system as a whole. They see no reason 
to think that 


content with 


che country will be long 
the of 


upon trade in one direction, when equal- 


removal burdens 


for 
the 


obtaining 
But 


ly potent reasons exist 


similar relief all round map. 
it does not follow that the Republicans 
who voted for reciprocity were wrong 
The fact 


ome impossible; 


from their own point of view. 
is, standpattism had be: 
to 
and it is quite possible that the place 


it was necessary yield somewhere, 
where the yielding was calculated to be 
least threatening to the high-tariff struc- 
ture was just the place Mr. Taft chose 
—reciprocity with Canada 

Knox 


President Taft and 


| did well to assure the Cubans that Mr. 


Secretary 


'Stimson’s visit to the island does not 


mean annexation or intervention. That 


by this action Mr. Taft again strength- 
ens the hands of President Gomez was 
as unavoidable as it is unfortunate, The 
opponents of the present corrupt régime 
have been alleging that if Gomez con- 
tinued his present methods, or should 
be reélected, intervention would inevita- 
We think 


that they are substantially correct; that 


bly follow. are inclined to 


a continuance of the Gomez régime 


would be so intolerable as to cause a 
revolt, and that intervention would 
again become necessary. It is idle to 


blink the fact that conditions are 
bad in Cuba. 


charged with 


very 
The President is openly 
grafting, 


peculation and 


| 
| 
and retorts upon his enemies by offering 


railroad 


to let them examine his bank accounts 
—as if that would be convincing. The 
Gomez has no one’s re- 


truth is that 


spect save that of those who profit by 


being of his entourage. 


Careful reading of the decisions hand 
ed down Monday by the Interstate Com 
merce Commission on the long and 
short-haul cases leads to the conclusion 
of 
in the suppression by the railways of 


“A shipper,’ Com- 


that the real basis complaint lies 
water competition. 
missioner Lane says, “finds it difficult to 
reconcile himself to paying $500 a car 
for the transportation of a carload of 
merchandise to his own city when that 
same carload will be carried from the 
same point of origin through his city to 
a point 500 miles beyond for $300." The 
cheaper rate, it is explained, was made 
meet water competition 


primarily to 


But the question is then asked: “Has 
there been real competition between rail 
and water carriers, and what has been 
its effect?” 
Lane, as the result of a bitter struggle 


According to Commissioner 


between the railways and independent 


steamship lines lasting for twenty-five 


years, “one water route after anothe 
has been rendered innocuous. 

After the railroad lines had killed off 
the San Francisco merchants’ steam 


ship line, losing thereby several million 
dollars, they came to an agreement with 


their Eastern connections as to a new 


basis of divisions and a new scheme of 


rate-making.” Since the new system of 


rate-making has been applied, “rates 


which are said to be less than reason 


able because compelled by ocean cotn- 


petition are made from points where we 
the 


can find no such competition.” In 


to Commissioner 


the Mis- 


meantime, according 


today from 


Pacific 


“the rate 
River 
cents higher first class, 85 


Lane, 


scouri to the Coast is 90 


cents second 


class, 80 cents third class, than it was 
nearly twenty-five years ago.” The 
railways are ordered to readjust their 
long and short-haul rates now for the 


reason that the all-rail lines “must soon 
meet a competition by water more in 
tense than any that they have lereto- 
fore suffered, for within three years an- 
other route, one more important, search- 
ing, and determinative in its effect upon 
than other, will be 


rates any 








68 


opened—a route all-water by way of the 


Panama Canal.” 


The fight over the reorganization of 
the Pennsylvania Democracy resulted 
in a split at the meeting of the State 
Central Committee at Harrisburg, 
where two conventions met and elected 
rival State chairmen. The “‘reorganiz- 
ers,” or anti-Guffey faction, virtually 
ratified the recent action of the Commit- 
tee of Seven, which deposed Col. Guffey 
The out- 


come of the split is likely to be a resort 


as national committeeman. 


to the courts. But this is the least im- 
What 
the Democratic party of Pennsylvania 


portant result to be expected. 


needs is leadership which looks after 
the party instead of after the leaders. 
This is especially true in Philadelphia, 
but it is not to be denied that Col. Guf- 
fey’s liberality in financing campaigns 
has been of immense influence in keep- 
ing him at the head of the party in the 
State. If a split will arouse the voters 
to take a proper interest in their pri- 
maries, it will have been well worth 
while for its effect upon the morale of 
the party. Nobody knows just how 
much the Democrats of Pennsylvania 
could do under the right leadership. 
Meanwhile, the interesting fact stands 
out that the two factions agreed in en- 
dorsing Woodrow Wilson for President, 
and promised him the sixty-eight dele- 
gates from Pennsylvania 

Goy, Coiquitt’s prediction that Texas 
would give a majority of 100,000 against 
the prohibition amendment to the State 
Constitution is only something like 95,- 
000 out of the way. The interest in the 
ontest is vividly shown by the large 
vote polled, the 475,000 mark having 
been exceeded but once, in the Presi 
dential election of 1896. The prohibi- 
tion wave that has been sweeping over 
the South was halted in Florida last 
November; but, even though the figures 
from Texas show only a small majority 
against the amendment, they will be 
taken as a forecast of victory at the 
next contest The character of 
this whole movement for State-wide 
prohibition in the South is not so 
revolutionary as at first sight ap- 
pears, since large areas of these States 
have long been under prohibition, 
through the operation of county or some 
This fact, 


>. 
however, points strongly toward the ul- 


other form of local option 
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timate success of the State-wide propa- 


ganda in such a State as Texas. There 


can be little doubt that the South of to- 
day wants prohibition. Whether Maine 


is going to continue her Constitutional | 


disbarment of the manufacture and sale 


of intoxicants will be determined in Sep- | 


tember. It is pointed out that annul- 
ment of this article will not necessarily 
mean repeal of the statutory provisions 
against the traffic, but it will certainly 
indicate a change in public sentiment 


that would put them in peril. 





The centre of population in the Unit- 
ed States moved westward a distance of 
thirty-one miles during the last decade. 
According to calculations made by the 
geographer of the Census Bureau, this 


interesting, if imaginary, nucleus is sit- | 
'Races Congress which opened in Lon- 


uated 4% miles south of Unionville, 
Monroe County, Indiana. For three dec- 
ades that proud distinction has now 
fallen to Indiana, which is certain to re- 
tain the trophy for another ten years, 
since Unionville, at a rough estimate, 
must be at least seventy-five miles from 
the Wabash. The location of the popu- 
lation centres at each previous census 
has been as follows: 


Westward move- 
years. ment in miles. 
1790—23 miles east of Baltimore, Md. 
1800—18 miles west of Baltimore, Md... 41 
1810—40 miles northwest by west of 
Wemetem. Th GE csvtctctsacctes 36 
1820—16 miles north of Woodstock, Va.. 50 
1830—19 miles west-southwest of Moore- 
field, in the present State of West 
VOIR, 0 cee vecncesinecucddcnmisseese OO 
1840—16 miles south of Clarksburg, in the 
present State of West Virginia.. 5 
1850—23 miles southeast of Parkersburg, 
in the present State of West Vir- 
CER. | cvetenscce 4006ed tedmebaeeseee 
1860—20 miles south of Chillicothe, O.. 81 
18S70—48 miles east by north of Cincin- 
a 
1880—-8 miles west by south of Cincin- 
. OEE, Ge cesesssvinmissnmesaeemeee 
1890—20 miles east of Columbus, Ind..... 48 
1900—6 miles southeast of Columbus, Ind. 14 


Census 


uo 


The Sugar Trust joins the Steel Trust 
in testifying that there is an excellent 


cure for dropsy. Neither corporation 
has the slightest objection to admitting, 
under oath, that when it first began 
doing business a decade ago there may 
have been a good deal of water in its 
system; ahem, yes, it recalls now that 
there was a good deal of water. But it 
is equally confident that the water has 
all been squeezed out and that the 
bondholders and stockholders nowadays | 
revel in a delightful state of desicca- | 


| tion. It may be academic to speculate 
‘on what has been, but one cannot help 
trying to picture just what this anti- 
dropsy process could have been. The 
Steel Trust tapped itself into health by 
investing accumulated profits. The 
|} Sugar Trust probably pursued similar 
|drainage methods, supplemented by such 
secret transfusion from the United 
States Treasury as the Custom House 
people have laid bare. In any case the 
squeezing-out process must have been 
carried on at the expense of the ulti- 
mate consumer and the original stock- 
holder. This fact may well be kept in 
mind for reference whenever the Trusts 
‘are tempted to expatiate upon their 
new-born virtue. 





The importance of the Universal 


don on Wednesday of this week cannot 
be overestimated. It is the first time 
that representatives of the various races 
have come together on one platform to 
discuss their future relations on a scien- 
tific basis and in the spirit of mutual 
self-respect. The contraction of the 
world through the development of new 
means of communication has made it 
plain that already the East and the 
West are cheek by jowl. If the world 
is going to act on Mr. Kipling’s theory 
that the East and West must always 
be twain, the world is laying up for 
of trouble, 
week’s 


itself an infinite amount 
friction, and ill-feeling. This 
Congress is planned to combat just that 
sort of thing, and to spread information 
about the mental attitude and aspira- 
tions of the various races, the lack of 
which is responsible for most of to- 
day’s misunderstandings. Significant, 
too, is the purpose of this Congress to 
discuss these relationships in the “light 
of the modern conscience.” The con- 
science of past times construed its du- 
ties toward races of other colors as a 
call to rob, steal, murder, and rape— 
one has only to go back to that Chris- 
tian expedition of 1900 to the relief of 
Peking for confirmation of this. The 
steadily rising power of the Orientals 
is plainest proof that this sort of thing 
must stop; that the doom of imperial- 
istic control of the “lesser breeds” is 
sealed. 


The tumultuous and surprising scenes 
in the House of Commons show nothing 
ae to the ultimate strength of the last- 
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ditch men in the Unionist party, but it 
does testify to one thing as to which 
there had been a want of clear evidence. 
Again and again, during the develop- 
ment of the Constitutional crisis now 
drawing to its climax, observers and 
journalists have been struck with the 
apparent absence of any feeling in the 
nation at all commensurate in intensity 
or volume with the momentous charac- 
ter of the impending change. The ob- 
streperous protests of the last-ditchers 
go far to show that there has been vast- 
ly more feeling on the subject than has 
appeared on the surface. English mem- 
bers of Parliament do not howl down a 
Prime Minister in the House of Com- 
mons simply because they feel like mak- 
ing a row, or even because their own 
personal sentiments are offended by his 
position. 
reflection of a state of feeling shared by 
a large proportion of those whose suf- 
frages they represent. 





It must be evident, however, to every 
responsible leader in the Unionist coun- 
cils that the party can afford very little 
of this sort of thing. Of all parties, the 
Conservative is that which can least af- 
ford to present to the country the spec- 
tacle of falling back on noise and law- 
lessness to accomplish that which it 
had failed to compass by a Constitution- 
al appeal to the electorate. To emulate 
the Irish Nationalists, in refusal either 
to acknowledge the sanctions of major- 
ity government or to observe the propri- 
eties of Parliamentary conduct, would 
be a sorry and ridiculous réle for those 
whose paramount claim to public sup- 
port lies in their identification with the 
preservation of the great tradition of 
British government. They had their 
chance, and failed to rise to its possibil- 
ities; it is for them now to turn to the 
future with the resolution of men who 
acknowledge defeat, but neither admit 
nor court destruction. They are the 
second party in the State—a second par- 
ty to-day which may be the first party 
to-morrow. To act as though they had 
no future would be the real surrender. 


The presentation of details, as distin- 
guished from mere general averages, of 
vital statistics, is worth while every 
now and then. Other things being 
equal, of course the lower the death 
rate the better the health conditions; 
but other things are frequently enor- 


Their act is unquestionably a! 





munities differ widely in having rapid- 
ly growing or comparatively stationary 
populations; and the more rapidly grow- 
ing population (again, other things be- 
ing equal) gives a lower death rate on 
the face of things, although the actual 
mean length of life is the same. And, 
secondly, the distribution of ages is 
very different in different communities. 
This 
with great vividness by such figures as 


last consideration is suggested 
those of the British Registrar-General, 
a summary of which, for the first quar- 
ter of the present year, was recently giv- 
en in Science. From these it appears 
that the death rate in England and 
Wales for persons between the ages of 
1 and 65 was only 8.7 per 1000, while 
for the whole population it was 15.4 per 


1,000. The contrast would, of course, 


have been still greater if 2 and 60 had- 


been taken as the limiting ages, instead 
of 1 and 65. 


Aside from the statistical interest of 
these British figures, they present that 
particular feature of human interest 
which one has come to expect as almost 
a matter of course in modern mortality 
data, and which is as gratifying as it is 
habitual. The deaths among children 
under one year of age were, for the quar- 
ter in question, at the rate of 115 per 
1,000 per annum, which is 15 per 1,000 
less than the average rate for the corre- 
sponding quarter of the preceding ten 
years. Those who are striving to eradi- 
cate the causes of avoidable infant mor- 
tality have a right to feel that, now 
for many years, and in probably every 
civilized country, their efforts have re- 
sulted in a degree of constant and mark- 
ed success such as seldom attends on 
In New York, this 


If we 


humanitarian effort. 
improvement goes steadily on. 
turn back to the figures of 1890, confin- 
ing ourselves to Manhattan and the 
Bronx, which then constituted the whole 
city, we find the infantile death rate 
(children under one year) to have aver- 
aged, in successive five-year 
227, 191, 169, 154. 
quennial period 1906-10, the death rate 


Thus, in the quin- 


among New York children was less by 
almost exactly one-third than in the 


period 1891-5. 


The prospect is that an arbitration 
treaty with France will be signed at 
about the same time as the treaty with 


periods, ! 
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‘ Tae 5 T 
mously unequal. In the first place, com-/ Great Britain. Actually, the agreement 


with France encounters no such obsta- 
cle as the British treaty is bound to en- 
counter from the considerable body of 
opinion in this country that is hostile 
to the English Government. It may be 
easy enough to discount the value of 
the arrangement with France on the 
ground that no imaginable cause of seri 
ous quarrel between the two nations 
exists. A treaty with France may have 
less present importance than one with 
Germany and Japan. But the essence 
of the matter is that the two nations, 
in concluding a treaty of arbitration, 
thereby express their hope and desire 
that the friendship now existing shall 
never be broken. It is preferring pre 
vention to cure. Any untoward incident 
arising between this country and France 
under present conditions might or might 
not lead to trouble. An untoward incl- 
dent arising after the conclusion of an 
arbitration treaty loses from the begin 


ning half its capacity to do mischief 


When a famine occurs in China, our 
foreign mission and other agencies be 
stir themselves, collect money, buy 
grain, send it to the districts where it 
is needed, and then we hear no more 
of that particular famine. We know, 
nevertheless, that there will be others, 
as there have been with disheartening 
regularity for fifteen hundred years. It 
is therefore encouraging to read of an 
awakening of the sense of responsibility 
such occurrences 


in connection with 


among Chinese officials, who are r¢ 
ported to have engaged in the work of 
relief in the last famine with unusual 
readiness. Their change of attitude in 
this respect is due, apparently, to the 
force of outside public opinion, to which 
they are becoming increasingly sensi- 
tive. One governor, indeed, refused to 
allow supplies to pass through his prov 
ince, but he seems to stand in unenvl- 
able loneliness. What is really required, 
however, is not merely a willingness to 
facilitate distribution of alms, but com 
prehensive systems of public works, in 
cluding the dredging of rivers, the 
building of bridges, the draining of low 
lands, and the banking of lakes. The 
cost of such undertakings would wb: 
enormous, but what may be achieved is 
shown by the Punjab of Indla, converted 
from the poorest province to one of the 
richest by just such far-sighted, us 


grudging expenditure. 














TO 


THE WILEY IMBROGLIO. 
It has come to look pretty clear that 
the real problem before the President in 
connection with the Wiley affair is how 
to let it drop with the least amount of 
inconvenience. This 


disturbance and 


does not imply that he will decide the 


matter without looking into its merits. | 


His decision will not be made until he 


has personally examined the record. 
But it requires neither a gift of divina- 
tion nor a preternatural command of 
legal intricacies to predict with a great 
degree of confidence that the recommen- 
dation made by the personnel board of 
the 
by Wicker- 


will not be followed by Mr. Taft. 


proved Attorney-General 


sham, 


Every day that has passed since that 


recommendation was made has fur- 


thered the belief that the punishment | 


proposed is utterly disproportionate to 
even supposing that 


the 


the alleged offence 


offence to have been of precisely 


character asserted; and has deepened 


the impression that the President is as 
The 


in papers of all opin- 


well aware of this as anybody else. 
Washington news, 
ions, has been steadily pointing in the 


direction of a smoothing over of the af- 


fair—not for Dr. Wiley, but for Mr. 
Wickersham. 

Before the matter goes further, and 
the Initial stages of it become hazy in 


the public mind, it is well to recall just 


what Attorney-General Wickersham did 
The 


of 


in the case. personnel board of the 
had found 


Dr 


Department Agriculture 
that in the 
Wiley with 


nent pharmacological expert, the terms 


arrangement made by 


Professor Rusby, an emi- 


of a law limiting the compensation of | 


experts employed by the Agricultural | 


Department were violated. It was not 
alleged by anybody that Professor Rus- 
it | 


Dr. 


by had been overpaid for his work; 


was not alleged by anybody that 


Wiley’s object in procuring his services 


was anything but that of getting the| 
best possible results for the govern- 
ment, The charge was simply that the 
law made $4,000 a year the maximum 
pay for an expert, which, it had been | 
decided, meant not more than $11 a 
day, and that Dr. Wiley had made an 


arrangement for an annual compensa- | 
of $1,600 
such a way as to result in his getting | 


tion to Professor Rusby, in| 


a per diem compensation greater than | 
this obviously inadequate amount. Now, 





| 
Department of Agriculture, and ap- 


‘in order to “do justice to the larger 
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nobody would have complained if Mr. | things. But it is one thing to insist 
Wickersham had informed the Presi-| that even the most zealous and well- 
dent that this was a violation of the intentioned of officers must obey the 
Nobody would have found fault | law; it is quite another thing to permit 
the enemies that are constantly made 
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law. 
with him if he had expressed his opin- | 
ion that such violation was a serious | by such officers to seize upon little er- 
matter. But when he went outside his | rors, or technicalities, or violations even 
| province as a lawyer and told the Pres-| of official etiquette, as a means of get- 
ident that in his judgment this disre-| ting them out of the way. Such work 
in so | as that of fighting land thieves or food 


j}adulterators demands enthusiastic zeal 


gard of a peculiar regulation, 
|small a matter, and without the slight- 
‘est suspicion of bad motive, was reason }and inexhaustible energy; 
| for approving a recommendation calling going to make the situation impossible 
for the resignation of a faithful and ex-| for a man who has these qualities un- 
ceptionally able public servant, he invit- less he combines with them an immacu- 
ed just such criticism as that to which | late record upon every technical point, 
he has been subjected. | you might as well surrender at once to 

In deprecation of such criticism, the the land-grabbers and the adulterators. 
curious excuse is now offered that Mr. And it is because the plain people un- 
Wickersham’s report was not intended derstand this that they insist upon hav- 
but was designed ing any such affair as the Ballinger case 


if you are 


to be made public, 
solely for the President's private infor- | or the Wiley case uncovered from top to 
This may be a bottom. Any attempt to confine it with- 


Taft himself to fall in narrow or technical bounds is sure 


mation and guidance. 
good point for Mr. 
back upon, but it is difficult to see how | tc fail. 


it do anything for Mr. Wicker- | —— —— 


If the report was one for the| 
THE 
the President 


it into the 
that 


can 
sham. 
' : MOROCCAN DIFFICULTY. 
President's private ear, 
throw In face of a situation like that which 

but 


have been the purpose for which it was 


might, to be sure, 


waste-paper basket; cannot | at present involves G rmany, France, 


and Great Britain in }).orocco, the train- 
't suffers largely 
disadvantage as the re- 


So far as in him|ed European diplo 


|from the same 


originally destined. 
lay, Mr. Wickersham backed up the per- 
mote observer on this side of the At- 
Everybody finds it hard to get 
|; accustomed to the tone of German di- 


Whether Germany is deter- 


sonnel board's recommendation; and it 
is impossible to see wherein there is | lantic. 
any less demerit in the advice td do an 
because the advice was | Plomacy. 
To 
is an aggravation of such | 
an offence, not an extenuation. And it | has a way of putting things that rasps 
is impossible not to recall the fact that|the nerves of the nations. The bear 
in the unhappy muddle over the Law- fons killed his master in driving the 
ler memorandum in the Ballinger case, | flies from his face might have evinced 
in which Mr. Wickersham bore a con- | the same innocent surprise that German 
| spic uous part, a bungling policy of se-| diplomats and the German press fre- 
| erecy was responsible for the worst of | ‘quently display on the aftermath of an 
the trouble. It is the same in- 

There is another analogy between the | nocent wonder which the Kaiser used to 
present affair and that of the Ballinger- | evince after his most startling speeches. 
Cunningham-Pinchot difficulty. In this| Are you really frightened because we 
case, as in that, the subject presents | rattle the sabre and growl? Why, we 


in this case, as in that, | only meant that we should like to talk 


act of injustice 
given 
fancy, 


in secret. most minds, we| mined to go to war or whether she has 


that not the slightest intention to do so, she 


‘international crisis. 


two phases; 
everything depends upon maintaining | things over with you in a neighborly 
of Germany's bitter complaint is 
There is the view of the mere 
lawyer and the disciplinarian; 
there is the view of the man responsible 
for large and difficult affairs. It is not 
necessary to ignore the requirements of 
law or even the exactions of red tape 


between these | fashion. 
that she is constantly misunderstood. 
That is the situation today. Things 
in Morocco may be very serious, or the 
cause of the trouble may not be Moroc- 
co at all. There is no telling from the 
German aititude in the matter. As a 
matter of fact, different interpretations 


a sense proportion 
phases. 


mere 
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of that attitude have been made. So 
competent an authority on foreign poli- 
tics as the Paris Temps believes that 
the Kaiser's purpose is simply to force 
the French Government into being 
friendly. Two years ago the French 
and the German Foreign Office were in 





amicable communication. A treaty con- 
cerning Morocco had been concluded 
which was regarded as putting matters 
on a lasting basis, and as opening the 
way to a readjustment of Franco-Ger- 
man relations elsewhere on a perma- 
nent and friendly footing. 
tary politics in France brought about a 
Other than do- 
mestic causes were probably at work. 
The German policy in the matter of the 
seizure of Bosnia-Herzegovina by Aus- 
tria naturally bred irritation in France. 


Parliamen- 


rupture of negotiations. 


Russia’s partia] recuperation from her | 


Manchurian experiences may have stif- 
fened the attitude of her French ally. In 
any case, negotiations between Paris 
and Berlin did come to a stop, and Ger- 
many, to show her dissatisfaction, went 
to Agadir. 

This is a view of the matter that can | 
be defended by Germany’s procedure in 
the past,and one that is quite reconcil-| 
able with the tone and substance of 
Lloyd George’s warning. In 1905 Ger- 
many used Morocco as a means, first, of | 
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many, as has been rumored, has made a 


demand for a huge slice of French ter- 
ritory in the Congo as compensation for 
insisted 
upon, would mean that Africa was no 


Morocco. Such a demand, 

longer used as a pawn in European poll- 

tics, but that the Kaiser had picked out 

France's African empire for his own. It 
. 

has been Germany's grievance that very 

of 


been left for her enjoyment. 


earth have 
Until the 
England shall 


few vacant spaces the 


day of reckoning with 
come, the jingo appetite may be calling 
for satisfaction elsewhere; and undoubt- 


edly France looked like easier game. 


BULL RUN AFTER FIFTY YEARS. 


Mr. Kenyon Cox has recently made 


the assertion that American historical 
unfitted for 
if 


shall 


subjects are particularly 


pictorial treatment. But the time 


comes when America have pro- 
duced a great painter of military sub- 


jects, he will find in the first battle of 


| Bull Run—fought just fifty years ago 


—a wealth of color and of picturesque- 
ness with which to portray his repre- 
sentation of a nation of peace springing 
to arms. It was not only that the uni- 
forms were striking, varied, and often 
bizarre, lacking wholly the deadly uni- 
formity of the later days of the civil 





testing the friendship between France| war. The ardor was high; the patriotic 
and Great Britain, and secondly, of pro-| spirit of self-devotion even to death was 
testing against the policy of ner ear on thousands of young and 


which she thought was being put into 


ful in both respects. England stood man-| when he took the field with his brigade 
fully by the French Government. ated in the West a week later. The camp 
the French Government in turn was not | followers, from the Congressmen down, 
willing to face war in support of M.| who had come from Washington to see 
Delcassé’s anti-German policy. Delcassé the easy Federal victory; the innocent 
had to go. It can be no mere coinci- | inhabitants of the neighbdrhood, too 
dence that this second challenge over | surprised by the unwonted spectacle to 
Morocco should come at a moment when | seek safety in flight; and then the great 
M. Delcassé is once more a Cabinet Min- | beauty of much of the battlefield itself, 
He is not the officia] Minister of | particularly the Henry farm—what bet- 
Foreign Affairs, but there can be little| ter material and setting could there be 
doubt that his hand is felt in shaping | for the curtain-raiser of a fearful nation- 
France’s foreign policy. England has/|a) drama? The painter who cannot turn 
done now what she did in 1905; she has | back in his mind to Manassas, July 21, 
pledged her support in unmistakable | 1861, and feel thrilled and stirred by 
terms to the French Government. Whe-| that spectacle of a citizen soldiery with 
1905 shall repeat itself | the fate of the nation on its shoulders, 
lacks much, particularly the imagina- 


ister. 


ther the year 
completely and M. Delcassé be sent once 
more into retirement, is probably une of | tion to visualize an heroic history. 

the questions the French Government is| Half a century after Bull Run the 
now called upon to answer. | facts about it are clearly understood. 
The situation would be really serious There are still echoes of the controversy 


if we were absolutely sure that Ger-| between Gen. McDowell and Gen. Pat- 


resolute faces; precisely as it was on) 
play against her. The test was success-| that of Mr. Cox’s distinguished father | 





“1 


terson on the Federal side, and between 
Beauregard and Johnston on the other 
But the historians are united in draw 
ing the picture of a combat which, in 
a sense, stirred this nation more than 
any other in the long years of warfare 
It 


of any magnitude; it was fought almost 


that followed. was the first conflict 
within hearing of the Federal capital, 
and it was the rudest kind of an awak- 
ening to those who, North and South, 
believed that the war was to be merely 
a summer's episode, an easy march from 
Washington to Richmond, or vice versa 

More than that, Bull Run wasa dread- 
ful shock to Northern pride. If in the 
it confirmed the belief of 
that 


South non- 


military circles one Southerner 
could whip two Yankees, in Yankee-land 
it was the first of a series of poultices 
to be applied to the inflamed pride of 
country—to that absurd and insular be- 
lief that Americans were kings among 
men and the rest nowhere. Naturally, 
victims had to be found, and there were 
two at hand, “Bull Run” Russell and 
the gifted, gallant, and able Irvin Mc. 
Dowell. Gen. Sherman has borne testi- 
mony to McDowell's ability by saying 
that Bull Run “one of the best- 
planned battles of the war, but one of 


the worst fought.” For the bad fighting 


was 


McDowell was not responsible; he had 
begged for more time to drill his green 
coldiers, and they could not have been 
expected to do better. Indeed, but for 
Gen. Patterson's blunder, the flight must 
have been on the other side and in the 
other direction. As for “Bull Run” Rus- 
sell, true to his high traditions of jour- 
nalism, he but described the rout as he 
saw it, and the correctness of his ver- 
sion bas since been confirmed by other 
and American observers. The torrent of 


abuse showered him was merely 
the venting of feelings of grief, anger, 


and wounded pride. There was no time 


upon 


then to inquire calmly into the truth. 
The misfortune of McDowell was of 
serious moment to the nation, for it led 
to the calling to the chief command of 
B. McClellan, certainly one of 
the costliest of generals. But whether 
the Union itself ought not to regard the 


George 


defeat of Bull Run as a blessing and not 
a disaster is after this lapse of time 
much discussed by the Union veterans 
who assembled on the battlefield to lis 
Had early suc- 
cess come to Northern arms the ques- 


ten to President Taft. 


tion of the freedom of an enslaved race 











GR 
must have been pushed into the back- 
ground. The Emancipation Proclama- 
tion was forwarded, and not held back, 
defeat. There would 
certainly not have been that prompt rec- 


by every Union 
ognition of the import of what was go- 
ing on had the defeat not caused men 
to take serious account of the hour, and 
there might have been more serious de- 
feats later. for no rout at Bull Run 
would have conquered the Confederacy 
any more than it conquered the North. 
The martial South was 
fully awakened, and the battle gave it, 


besides victory, heroes to worship—Jack- 


spirit of the 


who there received his sobriquet 
Beauregard and John- 


son, 
of 
ston, men of rare ability, brought to the 
front, like Lee, at the very beginning; 
while the Northern army, politician-rid- 
den, had a frightful punishment to un- 
dergo before there came to the front 
Grant, Meade, Sherman, Sheridan, and 
the other successful commanders. 
To-day the battlefield is strangely lit- 
tle affected by time, for one so near a 
nation’s capital. Others further away 


“Stonewall”; 


are national parks, spotted with mon- 
uments, mostly atrocious in taste and 
art. Some columns have been reared at 
Indeed, 
built after the war, one erected to their 


Manassas. the first mionument 
comrades by soldiers before they were 
mustered out, still stands. But, surely, 
no monuments are needed to give the 
first Bull Run its own enduring fame. 
Even if no painter comes to portray it, 
the nation’s fancy must ever regard it 
with something of the feeling it has for 
For thither 


from the plough- 


Lexington and Concord. 


came men straight 
share; the weapons of peace were but 
hardly transformed into those of war, 
and the country hung breathless on the 


outcome of the day. 


BOOKS AND POLITICIANS. 

The political crisis in England is hav- 
ing ite particular woes for publishers 
and booksellers. After the paralysis of 
business caused by the Coronation fes- 


tivities, their hopes for a period of 
quiet are disturbed by prophecies of po- 
litical excitement which will again sub- 
merge interest in books. Nor Is this the 
extent of the grievance of the British 
literary the 
While Coronation honors fill six news- 


paper columns, the, literdry distinctions 


world against political. 


among them are contained in as many / not numerous, and Disraeli the novelist ‘held up his hands did not feel this want 
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lines. All this is saddening, and one 


can only hope for better days, in which | 


the supply of masterpieces will be such 
as to render crises less formidable, and 
the humblest writer, already invested 
with knighthood, will await with confi- 
dence the bestowal of the Order of Mer- 
it, admission to the Privy Council, and 
decoration with the Garter. There is a 
great fall in these unbookish times from 
that cultivated age when the path of 
preferment could be opened for an Ad- 
dison by a poem that the world has 
But if our English 
cousins are not so fortunate as to be 
still living in the spacious times of 
mighty Anne, neither is there occasion 
for despair. Latin, and even Greek, are 
still heard in brief quotations in Par- 
liament, while the continued familiarity 
of many of its members with the class- 
ics of their own literature would strike 


willingly let die. 


the normal member of Congress as al-| 


most uncanny. 

Even in this country, indeed, the sep- 
aration between literature and politics 
has never been quite complete. Motley 


and Lowell raised the esteem in which | 


their countrymen were held abroad, John 
Hay had more than one volume to his 
credit, and, in our own time, 
Lodge, Booth Tarkington, and Mr. Roose- 
velt have bravely kept up the connec- 


tion. Nevertheless, for the most part not | 


only has participation of writers in poli- 
tics been lacking, and vice versa, but also 
that informal association between the 
two sets of men that gives such charm 


to English books of reminiscences. With | 
us, Church and State have been hardly | 


more rigidly held apart than these two 


interests. Politicians, and even states- 


men, have usually looked with more or! 
less good-humored contempt upon mak-| 
ers of books, when they have deigned to | 
look at them at all, and their attitude | 


has been reflected with a deepening of 
scorn by those whose power lay in their 
What the politician thinks of the 
is shown by his reluctance to 


pens. 

writer 
welcome the literary man’s advice or as- | 
sistance. What the writer thinks of the 

politician he has made plain in political | 
novels, in which the man of politics is | 
almost uniformly depicted as hopeless- | 


ly sordid. 

It is not this, however, that consti: | 
tutes the painful distinction between us 
and some less democratic countries. | 


Even in England the Lord Morleys are, 


Senator | 


is far outshone by Disraeli the party 
leader. We cannot blame our House of 
Representatives for not boasting a larg- 
er proportion of members who have 
dabbled in literature. Let it be freely 
granted that the two fields lie so far 
apart that success in one of them is al- 
most incompatible with success in the 
other, despite a lurking suspicion that 
the lower levels of literature need not 
be forever above the reach of our most 
conspicuous statesmen. The thing that 
stands out is the downright ignorance of 
the men who direct our politics of the 
work of those other men, chiefly of oth- 
er times and other nations than our 
‘own. The increasing proportion of col- 
| lege men in politics would promise more 
in this direction if it did not coincide 
with an abandonment of interest in 
books on the part of college authorities 
|as well as of matriculants. It is not that 
we long to come upon disjecta membra 
of Aristotle or Plato, Virgil or Milton, 
lying in uneasy strangeness in the wil- 
'derness of the Congressional Record. 
We are not desirous of perusing some- 
thing analogous to the rectorial ad- 
dresses which are at once effect and 
cause of the familiarity of British 
statesmen with matters unrelated to 
politics, although such familiarity 
among certain of our statesmen would 
automatically raise the level of Chau- 
tauqua oratory in a considerable meas- 


ure. 

A closer acquaintance between books 
and politicians is desirable, not so much 
fer the sake of what the politicians 
would get from the books—although 
this would be quite worth any trouble it 
might put them to—as for what such 
an acquaintance would signify. The vital 
thing here is not the number of books, 
nor even the degree of familiarity with 
them, but simply the love of them. It 
is as hard to love a good book without 


| being in some measure like it as for a 


camel to do what no camel ever yet did. 
This is why we do not feel proud of our 
politicians’ ignorance of literature. The 
ignorance is a minor defect. But what 
it indicates in reference to their men- 
tal fibre is not minor at all. Consider 
the case of Tom L. Johnson, a man who 
made a deep impression upon his fellow- 
citizens. Typical of his kind in other 
respects, he was not less so in the nar- 
rowness of his intellectual range. That 
the multitudes that followed him and 
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merely widens the range of the indict- 
ment. 
to letters on the part of such men is 
particularly noteworthy because, more 
especially in a democracy, they are re- 
garded as in a peculiar way the embodi- 
ment of the possibilities of the country. 
The literary leaven of the ubiquitous 
and speech-making politician would go 
far toward leavening the whole lump. 


Only, he must first be leavened himself. | 


THACKERAY AND OUR OWN TIMES. 


I. 

The author of the “Book of Snobs” 
would have derived a great deal of amuse- 
ment and a handful of moral reflections 
from the tone adopted by the younger 
literary men of to-day in framing their 
estimates of the author of “Vanity 
Fair.” The dominant note is querulous. 


Critics are frequently out of humor be-| 


cause they are frequently compelled to 
praise what they dislike. But in the 
present instance the critics are irritated 
because they feel themselves under the 
compulsion not to like Thackeray when 


at heart they do. We can see, of course, 


why the present-day successors of Ar- 
thur Pendennis and George Warrington 
should feel compelled to dislike Thack- 
eray. The man was an Early Victorian; 
need we say anything more? 


and men sat about on horsehair furni- 
ture discussing ‘ollow moralities. In 
Early Victorian days young women bent 
over embroidery frames, blushed upon 


the slightest provocation, clung to their | 


lovers as the vince does to the oak, lan- 
guished, had vapors, read discreetly, 
wrote discreetly, and. fainted discreetly, 
though not, perhaps, in coils. In Early 
Victorian days, young women simpered, 
old women gossiped, old gentlemen in- 
dulged in smug hypocrisies, young gen- 
tlemen sang sentimental ditties, and no 
one outside of the agricultural classes 
called a spade a spade. To-day we have 
any number of names for a spade, each 
uglier than the original, and not the 
worst of them makes our young persons 
faint. Literature to-day centres about 
the unquiet woman. Is it any wonder 
that the advanced critic should be an- 
gry with the man who not only gave 
Amelia Sedley to the world, but who ac- 
tually was fond of her, and said so? 
The same man, it is true, gave us Becky 
Sharp; and that suggests a common dif- 
ficulty with the Early Victorians. As 
a class it is easy to brush them away. 
Individually their writers had a knack 
of anticipating the things we are doing 
to-day, and of doing those things, after 
their own fashion, very well indeed. 


The situation is a perplexing one, and 
what is a modern critic to say under 
the circumstances? 

Under the circumstances, the modern 


The evil effect of the indifference | 


In Early | 
Victorian days life was a puppet-show, | 


| critic says a great many foolish things 
tegether with a great many unconscious- 
ly true things; the result being a de- 
lightful mass of inconsistency. Under 
the circumstances, the London Nation 
is driven to find fault with Thackeray 
because “no artist was ever more ab- 
solutely the mind and voice of his age, 
and none was so little conscious of the 
limitations under which he worked.” 
This is startling censure in an age that 
cherishes poets because they are the un- 
conscious bearers of strange messages. 
And how frequently have we been called 
upon to admire the scalawag whom a 
higher power has made the unconscious 
mind and voice of his age. The same 
journalistic pen that produced this ar- 
raignment of Thackeray in the Nation 
has very probably written again and 
again of Shakespeare that he is for all 
posterity because he wrote for Eliza- 
bethan apprentice boys and yokels. [In 
the case of Thackeray it is a misde- 
meanor that he should have written for 
Early Victorians, and that he should 
have deduced his views on life from 
the life he saw. “Oh, that the gracious 
powers would send me an old aunt, a 
maiden aunt, an aunt with a lozenge 
on her carriage and a front of light, cof- 
| fee-colored hair,” prayed Thackeray on 
one occasion. “How my Julia and I 
would make her comfortable.” Oh, that 
the powers might send me this sort of 
critic, the aspiring young writer might 
pray; a critic who shall damn me for 
being absolutely the mind and voice of 
my age, who shall accuse me of having 
the power to make men, fifty years af- 
jter my death, breathe “the intolerably 
stuffy air” of the drawing rooms I de- 
|scribe, to make them suffocate with me 
| when I suffocate, to make them admire 
|the puppets I admire, and laugh at the 
| antics I laugh at. How I would cherish 
such a critic; how I would send him 
| free copies of my book; how my wife 
should invite him to our bungalow for 
the week-end; how my daughter should 
play Parsifal for him on the mechani- 
ca’ piano. Sweet, sweet vision! Foolish, 
foolish dream! 


II. 


They cannot forgive Thackeray his 
century. He was an Early Victorian, 
and the qualities which in the writer 
of any other age would be dismissed as 
trivial or irrelevant assume in an Early 
Victorian enormous proportions. The 
Saturday Review feels the period pain- 


fully. “Art for art’s sake,” it says, “has 
been a_ reality since the cave man 
sketched the mastodon But to the 


Early Victorian outlook it was anything 
but that. Balzac he [Trackeray] 
clared ‘unfit for the salon Dumas to be 
about ‘as genteel as a couri:=r,’ and Vic- 
tor Hugo ‘profoundly immoral and ab- 
surd’; the nudity of Etty’s Nymph he 
pronounced ‘unfit for appearance among 
respectable people,’ the contemplation 


de- 
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of Greek art—and he had some of the 


best to Jook at—left him ‘in a state of 
unpleasant wonderment and perplexity.’ 
For a man who wrote great books, he 
was curiously interested in inessentials.”’ 

For the critic of a writer of great 
books this critic is curiously tnterest 
ed in inessentials. What has art for 
art's sake to do with the author's per 
sonal outlook and The only 
proper question you can put to him is 
whether his men and women are alive 
Thackeray might have fond of 
taking his soup after his meat instead 
of before, and yet have given us Rebecca 
Sharp and Thomas Newcome Becky 
and the Colonel are none the less vital 
because Thackeray did not hold 
present views with regard to the nude 


tastes” 


been 


our 
in art. As long as the puppets amuse 
you what business have you peeping be 
hind the curtain to see whether the per 
former has a beard or takes beer with his 
luncheon? This same Saturday Revieu 
critic would never have ventured to pick 
a quarrel with Rebecca West or Nora 
of the “Doll's House” because Ibsen dis 
liked children and music and flowers 
Let us be bold, but let us also be fair 
Let us guard agaist the animus which 
one critic betrays when he blurts out 
that many people will be pleased to have 
a new edition of Thackeray with his 
“small world of indestructible existences 

even if a fondness for other methods 
may have made them disinclined to r« 
peat the pleasure of reading him 
These are remarkable words in_ the 
mouth of a priest of art for art's sake 
who would have the truth and the whole 
naked truth. It amounts to this: “You 
have created a number of ‘indestructible 
existences,’ you have portrayed Truth 
and given pleasure in doing so. But | 
don’t like the way you went about it.’ 
That is apparently the difficulty with 
Thackeray. He tells the truth, but 
somehow it is not naked enough for ou: 
modern tastes. 

One favorite way of expressing the 
sharp differentiation which the modern 
spirit draws between itself and the splir 
it of the Early Victorians, is to say that 
the Early Victorians loved phrases 
that we to-day deal in grim realities 
‘Lhe distinction is clear cut and untrus 
The Victorians phrases and cir 
cumlocution, but fall into 
the habit of sneering at Early Victorian 
stuffiness, and cant 
selves pitifully guilty of phrase-makin 
“He in his Victorian 
one commentator, “formed 
and disfigured by the mental corsets 
the period, the eternal feminine.” Tt 
i3 typical of our phrase-mongering 
When we speak of the women of fifts 
years ago we must say dolls and 
must mention 
frames and anti-macassars, 
under glass, Friendship's Garlands, and 
Rogers groups. Does it occur to the 
thoughtful critic that under these tem 


and 


loved 
we, when we 


smugness, are our 


saw dolls,” savs 


and shaped 


4 v) 
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pets, we embroldery 


wax-work 
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en must have lived in the age of Vic- | 
teria and Albert? Yes, the truth does) 
occur occasionally to the honest and 
thoughtful critic. The writer from whom | 
I have just quoted is constrained to fol- 
low up his sentence about corseted dolls 
with a sentence that reads like a worse 
reproach, but is really an anchor 
dropped to windward. “His Amelia) 
Sedley,” it says, “was for him Woman; 
and if anything else was Woman it was 
Becky Sharp.” But isn’t that very much 
better already? Why not go on? If 
anything else was Woman to Thuckeray 


it was Laura Pendennis; and if any- 
thing elae was Woman to him it was 
Ethel Newcome; and if anything else 


it was Beatrix, and Rachel Lady Castle- 
wood, and the Countess of Kew, and 
Blanche Amory, and Miss Crawley, and 
Mrs. Bute Crawley, and Sophia Alethea 
Hobson Newcome. We miss in the pro- 
cession the figures of Thomas Hardy’s 
Tess and Sue, of Anna Karenina, of 
Hedda Gabler, of Paula Tanqueray, and 
others of the modern, undisfigured, and 


uncorseted sisterhood. But not even in 
the presence of these women who are 
very real to him, can the modern critic 


call Thackeray's women dolls and pup- 
without falling a victim to the 
cant phrase. There is no need of en- 
tering here on an elaborate defence of 
the Early Victorian age, that stuffy, suf- 
focating age which witnessed the year 
1848 and the triumph of European de- 
mocracy. In that stuffy Victorian at- 
mosphere Darwin devised the founda- 
tions of modern science, and Spencer 
created a stupendous philosophical sys- 
and Cobden rebuilt English com- 
merce. We in this country caught the 
manner of the English Victorians. Our 
women, too, embroidered and fainted. 
And yet American womanhood in that 
period rose to a height of idealism and 
courage and efficiency that no _ period 
since then has rivalled. Then were laid 
the foundations of the woman's move- 
ment, and women did their full share 
in lighting the fires of a great war in 
order to emancipate a race. 

No, the Victorian men and women did 
live, though evidently Life then did not 
have the pungent, Bohemian meaning it 


pets, 


tem, 


has since acquired. “We read our 
Thackeray distracted and indignant,” 
gays one modern militant. “It is the 


world of the forties and the fifties de 
acribed by a man who believed that it 
would endure, who believed, indeed, that 
it always had endured.” But he did so, | 
oh gentle critic, in the sense that he} 
believed certain human passions and 
human reactions would always endure | 
and had always endured. Thackeray did | 
not believe that side-whiskers and crino- | 
lines and Wellington boots would en-| 
dure. In those days, little boys when | 
writing to their fathers addressed them | 
as “Beloved Parent”: our little boys | 
to-day probably write “Dear Pop.” But! 





a | 
porary surfaces very real men and wom-| 


| thing to say that he was a cynic. 


we venture to believe that the splendor 
and the pathos and the tragedy that 
marked Thomas Newcome’s love for his 
son Clive have not become impossible 
during the last fifty years. The things 


|that Thackeray thought permanent he 


has indicated plainly enough. “What 
stories are new? All types of all charac- 
ters march through all fables; tremblers 
and boasters; victims and bullies; dupes 
and knaves; long-eared Neddies giving 
themselves leonine airs; Tartuffes wear- 


|ing virtuous clothing; lovers and their 
trials, their blindness, their folly, and | 


constancy. With the very first page of 


the human story do not love, and lies, | 


too, begin? So the tales were told ages 
before AZsop; and asses under lions’ 
manes roared in Hebrew; and sly foxes 
flattered in Etruscan; and wolves in 
sheep's clothing gnashed their teeth in 
Sanskrit, no doubt.” If our commenta- 
tor is really exasperated by the contra- 
diction he finds “between the Book of 
Life and the Annals of Early Victorian 


England,” it really seems as if he should | 


have to wait for a new and completely 
revised edition of the Book of Life. 


III. 


Like Thackeray the Victorian, Thack- 
eray the writer is the sad victim of 
much hackneyed faultfinding. It is 
the proper thing to say of Thackeray 
that he moralizes. It is also the proper 
thing to say of him that he pictured 
only the narrow little world he saw. 
The two indictments are mutually de- 
structive, but both are nevertheless the 
proper thing to say. It is the proper 
thing to say of Thackeray that he was 
a sentimentalist, and it is the proper 
The 
two characteristics are, on the face of 
it, mutually exclusive, but they are the 
correct things to say of Thackeray. Ev- 
ery critic of modern sympathies speaks 
of Thackeray’s puppets, but every critic 
also points out at least one character or 
one book that is not puppet-work, but 
palpitating life. When you draw up a 
list of everything the various modern 


|'commentators like, you find that mod- 


ern criticism finds nearly every charac- 
ter in Thackeray vital and indestructi- 
ble; nevertheless the proper thing to 
say of Thackeray’s characters as a 
whole is that they are puppets. This 
may not be quite consistent, but possi- 
bly consistency, too, is an Early Victor- 
ian virtue. 

And the irony of this all is that we 
cannot even claim the credit of having 
invented the labels we apply to the 
man. Thackeray himself gave them 
to us. If he had not spoken, on the 
first page of “Vanity Fair,” of his pup- 
pets, probably no modern critic would 
ever have had the courage to call them 
that. If he had not been in the habit of 
referring to himself expressly as a sen- 
timentalist, a cynic, a Manager of the 
Performance, we should not now be bab- 


bling these phrases about him ad 
nauseam. With all our shrewd wisdom 
we moderns are fearfully naive and 
| very apt to take a man at his own esti- 
|;mation. And Thackeray professed not 
|to take himself seriously. He did not 
/ announce that he was at work upon a 
|Comédie Humaine. He did not, like 
/ Zola, proclaim a new literary method 
| and proceed forthwith to build up an 
/entire microcosm. He did not set to 
| work after the dreadfully serious man- 
ner of our serious younger novelists to 
transcribe Life. We know how even 
the most honest of book-reviewers must 
work hard to escape the ready-made 
opinions supplied in publishers’ advance 
notices. Thackeray was his own press- 
agent, puff-writer, interviewer, and re- 
viewer. “The famous little Becky pup- 
pet,” he tells us, “has been pronounced 
to be uncommonly flexible in the joints 
and lively on the wire; the Amelia doll, 
though it has had a smaller circle of ad- 
mirers, has yet been carved and dressed 
with the greatest care by the artist.” So 
critics have taken the man’s word for it. 

Could he really have meant all that 
he said in depreciation of himself? Was 
| the ironist and cynic poking fun at us 
|all this time? Was the Manager of the 
| Performance peeping through a hole in 
| the curtain and laughing at the critics 
whom he had fooled with his clever 
press-notices? Now and then the mod- 
ern critic shows signs of suspecting 
the Manager’s game. No, this is not a 
puppet world, he will admit; this is a 
real world, only it is a narrow little 
Early Victorian world. They call Thack- 
eray narrow and grow angry with him, 
though they have no fault to find with 
the modern young novelist who picks 
out a little corner of a little country 
and plies his camera assiduously. Early 
Victorian or what not, to what extent 
does our present-day literature see life 
more clearly or more honestly than 
Thackeray did? 


rv. 


“Modern” is a difficult word to play 
with, for the reason that it means just 
what it says. The term is purely chron- 
ological, and not at all descriptive. The 
modern spirit is the spirit of recent 
years, and the only way to distinguish 
it is to say that it is opposed to the 
spirit of things that are not recent. 
The modern spirit is, as a matter of fact, 
proud of its faults and its inconsisten- 
cles; of these it has quite enough. It 
describes itself as a spirit of discontent, 
of ferment, and of ceaseless quest. But 
above all things, it is complex, which 
is to say, it sometimes does not quite 
know its own mind. The modern spirit 
embraces the hedonistic anarchism of 
Ibsen and the Christian anarchism of 
Tolstoy. In H. G. Wells it means the 
reorganization of society in a rigid So- 
cialistic spirit, and it means also a 





standard of individual morality that 
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would be pretty sure to play the mischief | 


with any social system. In Mr. Gals- 
worthy it means humanitarian reform 
of the kind Dickens and Charles Reade 
advocated, and a poetic mysticism that 
has no care at all for progress and re- 
forms. The modern spirit is on the side 
of the downtrodden masses and still 
yearns toward the ideal of the Super- 
man. It puts emotion above intellect, 
temperament above character, yet loves 
to think of itself as scientific. Take the 
modern, intelligent young woman. She 
will admire, with a wonderful catho- 
licity, Bjérnson’s snow-white idylls and 
Wedekind’s disgusting impudences. She 
will sigh with Mélisande and gasp with 
Salome, respond alike to the sensuous- 
ness of the Arab dance and to Parsifal, 
aspire toward the freedom of the pagan 
world and pursue vegetarianism out of 
herror of taking animal life. She will 
blend into one emotional confusion her 
sympathies for the working-girl, for 
woman’s emancipation, for Japanese art, 
for the State endowment of motherhood, 
for Echagaray, for Whitman, for school- 
feeding, for trade-unions, for revolution, 
for the Greek costume, for aviation, for 
the nineteenth century B. c., and a few 
things besides. Whether such a con- 
ciete modern young woman as | have 
described is to be found outside of the 
books I don’t know; I doubt it. But 
neither was there in Thackeray's time 
any one young person who fainted, em- 
broidered, simpered, clung, etc., after the 
fashion we have made into a formula. 
In any case, I know that there are mod- 
ern critics who study life through lit- 
erature; and through their writing runs 
the same conflicting note, a vast Chris- 
tian humanitarianism and a great long 
ing for moral individualism. In t’ 
specific field of literary theory they are 
torn between the feeling that literature 
should be actual, purposive, progressive, 
combative, and the formula of art for 
art’s sake. 

Tested by this modern formula of art 
for art’s sake, the moderns do not come 
off best against the Victorians. The 
greater part of Meredith, Hardy, Ibsen, 
Maeterlinck, D’Annunzio, Shaw, Wells, 
Galsworthy, Brieux, Hauptmann, Suder- 
mann—all the great names in the mod 
ern catalogue—is thesis literature. The 
thesis may be an isolated problem or an 
entire life-philosophy. But rarely in these 
men is the character-painting so super- 
ior to the theme as with the Victorians. 
Which of them has written as complete- 
ly about People as Thackeray did? The 
profoundest of the moderns may have 
depicted Life better than he did, but not 
living beings. In subtle psychologizing we 
have surpassed the Victorians; but psy- 
chological schemes are not men and 
women. When Meredith was a Victorian 
he drew living people like Richard Fe, 
erel and Nevil Beauchamp. When he 


grew modern he drew a puzzle picture 
entitled Sir Willoughby Patterne 


Even 


in Hardy, who, among all the moderns, 
has most of the creative gift of the Vic- 
torians, the theme obtrudes. 

I have tried conscientiously to find 
out why we of to-day should feel it our 
bounden duty to be disgruntled with 
Thackeray, and I can find only that at 
the bottom of the quarrel is simply a 
difference of mannerism and formula. 
Our honest critic said as much when 
he declared that “a fondness for other 
methods” makes us incapable of deriv- 
ing from Thackeray the pleasure which 
as a great artist he should give us. We 
want the truth, but we want it proved 
to us in our own way. Well, that may 
be just enough. Only, if it comes to 
a question of standards and formula, 
our own have no higher sanctity than 
those of the Victorians. Imagine how a 
modern autho" would treat Pitt 
Crawley of Great Gaunt and 
Queen's Crawley, Hants. Here is as fine 
an example of the satyr as the heart of 
the most modern realist 
Thackeray has not sentimentalized him; 
has not fallen into mealy-mouthedness: 
has displayed little for Mrs 
Grundy. Yet what would the present- 
day writer do? It is easy to imagine 
how he would go at the business, the 
splendid emphasis on physiological de- 
tail, the detailed depictment of rampant 
animalism, the frank brutality, the use 
of medical terminology, the care to leave 
nothing to the imagination. I haven't 
the least doubt there are a dozen writ- 
ers to-day who could make Sir Pitt a 
dozen times more disgusting than 
Thackeray made him. Whether he 
would be made more real is another 
story. 


Sir 


Street 


could desire. 


respect 


¥. 


But the most striking instance of how 
different our manner is from that of 
Thackeray's contemporaries is connect- 
ed with the strange case of Amelia Sed- 


ley. Now, Amelia was a good woman, 
and to-day we are not interested in her 
kind. I do not mean to be unfair. I 


know there is a fine moral fervor in the 
way we work to extend the meaning of 
a good woman so as to include Thomas 
Hardy’s Tess and Dostoievsky's Sonia. 
To do so is, of course, a special plead- 
ing rather than art; but let that pass. 
We are engaged to-day in proving that 
strength in woman, as in man, is better 
than passive goodness. This, too, smacks 
of special pleading rather than of art; 
but let that, too, pass. We are engaged 
to-day in ridding the world of the para- 
sitic woman. That again is missionary 
work rather than art; but we will not 
press the point. Only this point must 
be remembered: are more 
interested to-day in restless women than 
in quiet women; we are not 
very fact any nearer to reality. Inter- 
est in the unquiet woman is not alto 
gether a modern trait. They wrote 
about temperamental ladies in Greek, 


because we 


by that! 
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and chanted proverbs about her in He- 
brew, and probably made epigrams 
about her in Etruscan. Thackeray him- 
self has contributed more than one por- 
trait to the gallery of bad women. But 
the great offence in the creator of Becky 
Sharp is that he sinned against the 
light; he could draw bad women, and 
ho was fond of Amelia Sedley. Perhaps 
we might have forgiven him his doting 
fondness for Amelia if he had failed 
to do—what we moderns seem unable 
to accomplish—make this good woman 
interesting. 

In the long run we shall be compelled 
to forgive Thackeray for being interest 
ed in Amelia Sedley, as forgive 
Dickens for his Agnes, Balzac for his 
Eugénie, and Turgenieff for his Lisa 
The holds great temptations for 
the very greatest artists. It 
hard to see Consider the good 
woman. She in the way 
always longed for love, eternal- 
ly. She suffers, in the way heroes 
strive to suffer, quietly. She has the 
strength of and the higher 
strength of sacrifice. She knows temp 
tation, but beats it down. She 
disillusion, and her smile yet remains 
She does not challenge the moralities, 
but she wages fierce battles and wins 
silent triumphs between the kitchen and 
the cradle. She is Nature, because she 
embodies struggle beneath a surface of 
serenity. Her type in 1911, there should 
seem to be good reason for believing, is 
not extinct. Thackeray apparently pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that some 
time would pass before the type would 
be 


we 


type 
is not 
why. 

loves, poets 


have 


conquest 


meets 


extinct. 
SIMEON STRUNSKY. 


( ‘orrespondence 


THE REAL MEDUSA 
To THE EpiTroR OF THE NATION 
Str: The discovery of some archaic pedi- 


mental sculptures in the excavations at the 


Doric temple of Apollo (or Artemis?) at 
Corecyra in Corfu, in which the Gorgon Me- 
dusa, with her offspring, is the central 
theme, has suggested the timeliness of 
this preliminary announcement of certain 
conclusions I have reached in a study of 
the Medusa myth, which will soon be pub- 


liehed in detail. 

The universal belief among scholars as 
well as with the general is that 
Medusa was for the Greeks an evil demon, a 
frightful bogey, and German specialists 
have seen in her the personification of the 
storm-demons, of thunder and lightning. 
Her snakes, the open mouth, gnashing teeth, 
and extended tongue, so common in archaic 
art, are all supposed to be features |magin- 
ed in order to inspire horror. The horrible 
mask is supposed to have been first {magin- 
ed, and then a body, a myth, and a bogey- 
slaying hero were invented. 

My own conclusions are so different 
almost every particular that I have some 
hesti.ation in announcing them without full 


public 


in 
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proof, which is all that I can do in this 
letter. The central idea of the Medusa was, 
in reality, for the Greeks, a great embodi- 
ment of fertility and fertilizing force, 
which, after being connected in early times 
with the great Mother Goddess, in her va- 
rious forms and names, became associated 
at a later date. but still in prehistoric 
times, with the Sun and Apollo. When the 
main stress was thus shifted and the cen- 
tral idea, instead of being productivity with 
a solar connection, became solar force with 
its productive effects, there was gradually 
introduced into the Gorgon idea the element 
of the as the produc- 
tive energy of the Sun. Medusa became the 
carrier of the Sun, the solar caryatid, and 
this explains the kneeling posture and rais- 
of her early figures, as 
well as the This became embodied 
the archaic age of the traits 
that gave the Gorgon a demonic aspect. 

The idea of a subordinate deity or spirit, 
embodying the material force or energy of 
a more spiritual deity, was one of the 
theories adopted by the early Greeks from 
Egypt. The god Bes stands to the greater 
Sun God Horus in exactly the same relation- 
ship that I conceive Medusa to have stood to 
the primitive Artemis as Earth Goddess, and 
later to Apollo as Sun God. But this sub- 
ordinate phase was not her first. The ear- 
liest phase is illustrated by the Cretan Na- 
ture Goddess of the Minoan age, who 
seems to have been in the 
triple form of Lion and Mountain Goddess 
(earth surface), Serpent Goddess (chtho- 
nic), and Bird Goddess (air). The Gorgon 
was connected especially withthe Snake hy- 
postasis, as appears from the later (Doric) 
gorgoneia of Cretan temples. Hence origi- 
nated the snakes as the Gorgon's girdle, in 
her hands, and, in the decapitation scene, 
the two snakes drinking her blood. In this 
aspect Medusa became an alias of Demeter. 
She was not only a chthonic spirit, but a 
spirit of the fertile earth surface. In this 
aspect of the Mother Goddess, so prominent 
in the so-called Cybele and Persian Artemis | 
types, the goddess is subduing the animal 
creation, birds and beasts, especially lions 
whom she holds by neck 
This type, at 


destructive as well 


ed arms of many 
wings 


in in some 


worshipped 


anc water-birds, 
or tall or has as attendants 


first unwinged, became winged under Ori- 
ental Influences, especially Assyrian and 
Hittite. Now, the earliest separate plastic 


types of the Gorgon, perhaps as early as the | 
eighth century RB. c., and later, represent her 
as filling the same functions toward the ani- 
mal creation as the Mother Goddess, Arte- 


mis or Cybele. She also subdues or holds or 


is accompanied by the same wild animals 
and birds. One of the latest embodiments 
of thia type is precisely the pedimental 


sculptures of Corcyra mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this letter. Here Medusa is 
flanked by two large lions which mark her 
Mother Goddess, the alias of) 
between her 
them ars smaller size, 
her two offepring, Pegasus on her right and 


as the Great 


Cybele or Artemis, and and 


Inserted, In much 


Chrysaor on her left. She reaches out her 
arma on both sides to embrace them, and 
they stand tn the shadow of her great 
wings, Pegasus leaping up to her shoulder | 
and Chrysaor, an athletic and heroic but} 
small figure, stepping toward her though 
facing the spectator Contrary, then, to 


the myth as Hesiod gives it, and far earlier 
and pre-Olympian, is this idea of the living 
Goddess with her two children in place of 











tile Perseus Saga of the Olympians is dis- 
regarded. 
a seventh-century embodiment of the prim- 
itive myth and I cannot but express the 
opinion that in it Chrysaor, the God with 
the golden sword, is Apollo. We are fa- 


miliar with Chrysaoros as the epithet of | 


Apollo. I have found other proofs that 
Apollo as Sun God was considered the son 
of Medusa. The later association of the 
two was merely another instance of the 
Hellenic subordination to the male of the 
previously dominant female. 

The connection with Poseidon and the 
horse, embodied in the Perseus saga, goes 


back to a primitive connection between the | 


Gorgon idea and the horse, in which Medusa 
is at first plain horse and then Centauress 
acting as beast-subduing Mother Goddess, 
and, finally, as Centauress being decapitated 
by Perseus, a legend popular in Beeotia, and 


one of the proofs of the Demeter connec- | 


tion. The very early votive offerings found 
in the shrine of Artemis Orthia at Sparta, 
some of them as early as the eighthcentury, 
where the horses outnumber all other em- 
blems, and where the Gorgon is extremely 
and ritualistically prominent, show the gen- 
eral application of this double relation of 
the Gorgon and the horse to the primitive 
Artemis. 

In the organization of the Olympian sys- 


‘tem the Gorgon idea was appropriated from | 
the primitive nature myths; but in the same | 


way as male deities were then set at the 
head of the cosmic system in place of the 
old supreme nature goddesses, and Zeus 
and Apollo succeeded the Great Mother in 
Crete, for example, so the Perseus saga was 
Achean, or Dorian, and originated as a po- 
etic rendering of this shifting of sex su- 
premacy. The decapitation of the Gorgon 
was purely a ritual act; it marked the sub- 
jugation of the forces of nature to Zeus 
and his system. The resurrected Gorgon 
was subject to his will just as the resur- 
rected Python at Delphi was subject to 
Apollo. The wgis and its gorgoneion stood 
for the atmospheric forces at the command 
of Zeus; the sun and the atmospheric con- 
ditiong it produces; the clouds; the rain; 
the thunder and lightning. Strange to say, 
all Greek scholars have read into the Ho- 
meric descriptions of the Gorgon’s head and 
the wgis ideas of horror that are largely 
fanciful or unnecessary. With Apolline su- 
premacy spreading throughout the Hellenic 
world, the Gorgon, associated at Delphi with 
the Omphalos (guarded by Gorgons in Euri- 
pides’s “Ion”) and at Delos with the earliest 
statue of Apollo (by Iphicartides) became a 
common Dorian as well as Ionian symbol. 
She appears on numerous archaic coins of 
Greek cities as an alternate for or in con- 
nection with the head of Apollo. Hence- 
forth she is the emblem both of Apollo and 
Artemis, and this will account for her later 
association with the moon. She became the 
protector of cities (Athens, Argos, Tegea), 
and an alias of Athene, with whose myth the 
Gorgon myth has so much in common that 
one can almost believe in a common origi- 


| nal, 


The simple idea of productive force, hav- 
ing become, as ! have said, complicated 
through the new solar connection with the 
destructive and desiccating power of the 
sun’s heat In the dog-days, gave rise to a 
sub-myth, which is reported by Diodorus in 
a passage of which no use has been made, 


In the Corcyra pediment, then, is | 


|gorgoneion, as a terrifying monster, start 
in Phrygia on a devastating career, first 
|southward across Asia Minor and Syria, 
then eastward to India. and then westward 
across Egypt and Libya to the home of the 
pmand in the farthest west at the setting 
sun, burning up the earth as she passes. It 
| is the prototype of the Phaethon myth, and 
clearly symbolic of Medusa as the destruc- 
tive sun; that the starting point is Phrygia, 
original home of the Mother Goddess cult, 
is significant. 

AS a representation of the opposite as- 
| pect, the fertilizing power of the sun, I will 
cite merely one very famous work, the 
Tazza Farnese, that wonderful sardonyx cup 
by an Alexandrian artist, which has on one 
side the allegorical scene of the Fertility of 
Egypt, and on the other, covering the same 
field, the Medusa head. 

The fact that, as soon as Greek art was 
sufficiently master of its technique to 
create a type of ideal female beauty, it 
created in the early fifth century the type of 
beautiful Gorgon, and that from this time 
forward Greek art consistently represented 
Medusa as beautiful, does not seem to have 
conveyed any meaning to modern arche- 
ologists who have persisted in their ascrip- 
tion to her of nothing but horror and, ugli- 
ness. A glance at the gems in Furtwing- 
ler’s “Antike Gemmen” should have been 
| sufficient to explode this fallacy. Yet the 
|fact of her double nature ought to have 
/been clear from the legend that the blood 
of Gorgon had the double and opposite prop- 
(erties of both curing and killing! I de- 
| sire particularly to emphasize the fact that 
|the intense type of the Alexandrian age 
|which replaced the calm broad beauty of 
| the Gorgon of the fifth and fourth centuries 
has been entirely misunderstood by modern 
| critics. This new facial expressiveness 
|has been dubbed “pathetic” and has been 
| supposed to express the sufferings 
| of Medusa. This supposed pathos is 
|expressed in the contraction and over- 
_langing of the brow, the accentuation of 
lines about the eyes, and their wide-open 
| lids. Now, the real object of the sculptors 
|}in creating the new type was to express 
| not suffering, but the forceful expulsion of 
| the sun-rays from the eyes. It is observed 
|}commonly in heads of Helios and some late 
| heads of Apollo, and finds its literary expla- 
|nation in the legend reported by Apollo- 
/nius Rhodius that all children of the Sun 
| could be recognized by the rays that darted 
to a great distance from their eyes. There 
is good reasoa for connecting the tumbled 
and abundant hair with the clouds gathered 
| by the sun, the wings and perhaps the 
snakes in the hair with the lightning, the 
open mouth with the thunder. 

In this connection it is important to note 
;that in the archaic type of Medusa, those 
jelements that seem most horrible (and they 
|were not by any means always used), and 
/the surest indications of the artist’s inten- 
|tion to portray her as an evil demon, are 
jin reality nothing of the kind. They were 
due to the inadequacy of art at that time 
to convey in any better way the ideas of 
elemental force and activity which were 
ascribed to Medusa. The open mouth, hang- 
ing tongue, and bared teeth were nothiag 
but an artistic convention for the thunder- 
ling voice of Medusa. The one or two large 
snakes associated so often with her were 
‘chthonic emblems, and symbols of fertility 
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and resurgence, as well as emblems of tae 
righteous dead, the agathodemons. There 
certainly was anything but an association 
of horror with these snakes, attributes of 
so many of the gods. Then, again, che 
serpents in the hair and around the head 
are so arranged in many archaic examples 
as to prove that they stood for the rays 
of the sun, and for nothing else; just the 
substitutes for those hundred dazzling gold 
tassels of the Homeric ewgis that struck 
with wonder when shaken in the sunlight. 
In this corona of snakes, sometimes pro- 
ceeding from a gold sun-nimbus that sur- 
rounds the Medusa head, the snakes are 
connected not with the head, but with the 
solar aureole, and radiate evenly from the 


entire circle! The medallion in which 
Medusa heads are so commonly enclosed is 
another form of the complete solar disk 


To show the breadth and certainty of this 
solar connection, | shall add merely the 
fact that quite irrespective of any discus- 
sion as to the much-vexing relationship of 
Apollo and Helios, there can be no more 
question as to the reality of the connec- 
tion between Medusa and Helios than cf 
that between Medusa and Apollo. Of this 
I have many proofs, but will mention only 
one well established fact. The symbol of 
Sicily, recognized since Homer as_ the 
sacred land of the Sun, is the triquetrum, 
also the symbol of Lykia, the early centre 
of Apollo cult. Now, in Sicilian coinage, 
beginning with Agathocles (c. 315 B. c.) the 
triquetrum is given with a Medusa head 
in the centre, together with sheaves of 
wheat, and in one case the connection is 
emphasized by the addition of a bust of 
Helios im the ground. The double con- 
nection of Medusa is here given, with both 
Helios and fertility, and Sicily was noted for 
its fertility. To bring this down te Roman 
times I may mention an official consecration 
of Medusa as the emblem of fertility. 
is a coin of Septimius Severus, with the 
legend Providentia, where the emblem is the 
Medusa head, whereas the common figure 
for this is a woman with a norn of plenty. 
Many hundreds of Hellenistic and Roman 
monuments can be cited in which Apolline 
emblems, solar and fertility ideas, horns 
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THACKERAY AND “PETER WILKINS.” 


To THE EpItorR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: In“Henry Esmond” (book iii, chapter 
4), Beatrix, after an allusion to Desde- 
mona’s death, says: 


“And I want no such ending I intend 
to live to be a hundred, and to go to ten 
thousand routs and balls, and to play cards 
every night of my life till the year eighteen 
hundred. And I like to be the first of my 
company, sir; and I like flattery and com- 
pliments, and you give me none; and I 
like to be made to laugh, sir, and who's 
to laugh at your dismal face, I should like 
to know? And I like a coach-and-six or a 
coach-and-eight; and I like diamonds, and 
a new gown every week; and people to 
say, ‘That's the Duchess How well! her 
Grace looks! Make way for Madame 
l’Ambassadrice d’Angleterre. Call her Ex- 
cellency's people’—that's what I like. And 
as for you, you want a woman to bring 
your slippers and cap, and to sit at your 
feet, and cry, ‘O caro! O bravo!’ while 
you read your Shakespeares and Miltons 
and stuff. Mamma would have been the 
wife for you, had you been a little older, 
though you look ten years older than she 
does—you do, you glum-faced, blue-bearded 
little old man! you might have sat, like 
Darby and Joan, and flattered each other; 
and billed and cooed like a pair of old 
pigeons on a perch. I want my wings, and 


j}to use them, sir.” 


It, 


of plenty, fruits and garlands and grain, | 


are associated with Medusa. In fact, there is 
a virtually unbroken tradition from Minoan 
times, over a period of more than fifteen 
centuries, which presents Medusa as 
great nature-force, evolving and varying 
as mythological points of view changed, and 
as the types of gods were developed. 
throws light on the personalities and re- 
lationships of many gods; of the old Moth- 
er Goddess, of Cybele, Artemis, Demeter, 
and Erynis; of Zeus, Athena, Poseidon, 
Apollo, and Helios, and even of Niké. It 
would not be impossible that she should 
give an accrued importance to Apollo as 
the predecessor of Dionysus and Orpheus, 
as god of the hereafter and the blessed 
Hyperboreans, as guide in the expiations 
and purifications that lead to the Elysian 
Fields. Medusa really stands out as what 
her name implies, the “Ruler” of the uni- 
verse in so far as blind natural force is 
concerned, guided by the gods. She 
more an evil demon than Apollo. 

A. L. FROTHINGHAM. 


is no 


Princeton, July 19. 


a 


She | 


her beautiful arms, 
fly off like the 
the man in the 


And she spread out 
as if indeed she could 
pretty “Gawrie” whom 
story was enamoured of 

“And what will your Peter Wilkins say 
to your flight?"”’ says Esmond, who never 
admired this fair creature more than when 
she rebelled and laughed at him 

“A duchess knows her place,” 
with a laugh. 


says she 


be accu- 


color, 


Thackeray took great pains to 
rate both as to local and historical 
yet in spite of his care there is a curious 
anachronism in this reference to “Peter 
Wilkins.” In 1712, the date at which the 
action in “Esmond” is supposed to occur, 
the author of “Peter Wilkins” was a youth 
of seventeen, and his famous book was 
not published until 1750 or 1751. The in- 
troduction and dedication are signed R 
P., but the identity of the authority was 
not suggested until 1802, and not estab- 
lished until 1835, when the original agree- 
ment for the sale of the copyright was 
bought by Mr. James Crossley, F.S.A. Pal- 
tock died in 1767. His book has elicited 
the admiration of Coleridge, Southey, Scott, 
Lamb, and Leigh Hunt, and it is worthy of 
all their appreciation. 

WILLIAM E. A. AXON. 


Manchester, Eng., July 12 





A CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 


Sir: Your correspondent from Lancas 


ter who deplores the study of Greek and 
Latin because their literature was _ not 
founded on Christian ideals challenges 


comparison with the caliph of Alexandrian 
Library fame. “To know the English, 
the Germans, and the French are now do 
ing” (vide Kipling and Bernard Shaw, Zola 
and Anatole France, Haeckel Nordau) 
is more valuable as training for the young 
than to waste time with such old fogies as 
ZEschylus, Thucydides, or Demosthenes. The 
golden age of Carnegie and Mrs. Eddy has 
nothing to learn the golden age of 
Pericles. Your correspondent who holds a 


what 


and 


from 


brief for science as well as for Christianity 
should explain 
Christian subjects as 


such non- 


physics, 


what extent 
chemistry, 


to 





7 
‘ 


"i 


economics, or engineering can be permitted 


to crowd the literature of the modern 
Christian nations for whom the ancients 
must make way 

JOHN CADWALADER, IR 
Philadelphia, July 21 


Literature 


ASSYRIAN HISTORY 


A History of Sumer and Akkad By 
Leonard W. King. With map and {1 
lustrations. New York: Frederick A 
Stokes Co $4.80 net 


Following close upon the earlier his 
tory of Babylonia in the new editioa of 
Eduard Meyer's “Geschichte des Alte 
tums,” the elaborate 
of the subject by Mr. King of the Brit 
The present volume is thes 


comes treatment 
ish Museum. 
first of four which are intended to coy 
er the entire range of Babylonian-As 
syrian history. The work 
doubtedly take its place as the standard 


will un 


authority on the subject, replacing earli 
er ones, and distinguished from Meyer's 


learned and brilliant exposition by its 
greater detail. The appearance of 
King’s volume illustrates, on the one 


hand, the growth of the material during 
the past two decades for the study ot 
the earlier periods of Euphratean civ 
ilization, and on the other the progress 
made in the interpretation of Sumerian 
texts, which constitute our main source 
for these periods. While much remains 
to be done before scholars will be able 
to read Sumerian inscriptions with the 
same ease and facility ag those written 
in Babylonian, yet sufficient advance: 
has been made to inspire confidence in 


the interpretations now proposed. The 
chief difficulties still encountered in the 
treatment of the earlier periods of 


Babylonian-Assyrian history urise from 
the many gaps which must be left to 
further excavations to fill out, and from 
the uncertainty still prevailing in 
gard to the chronology prior to 
8. c., While in the case of the history of 
the northern of Euphratean 
civilization known as Assyria, the unce: 
tainty begins when try to 
yond 1500 pr. c. 

The general of recent As 
syriological scholarship has been to rv 
duce the high dates it was cu 
tomary about a decade ago to assign to 
rulers of the south. The lower 
been brouglit 
discovery 


re 


9 
WARLELL 


extension 


we pass be 


tendency 
which 
certain 
assumed have 


the 
“synchronisms” between 


dates now 
about chiefly by of some 
additional rul 
ers of various districts of the south. Mr 
King himself has had a large share i: 
these discoveries, and it is to him that 
the more generally 
fact that the so-called first and 
dynasties of Babylonia did not succeed 
one another, but were in large part con 
temporaneous. The result has been 
bring the date of Hammurabi (or rather 


we owe accepted 


second 


to 
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Hammurapi, as the name is probably 
be the great conqueror and 


law-giver 


to read ) 
a new epoch in 
history begins—down to 
1950 B. c.; and this involves car- 
rying down still earlier rulers like Sar- 
zon and his son Naram-Sin several cen- 
turies even below the correction of one 
thousand years that was proposed and 
definitely established by a Ger- 
man scholar, Professor Lehmann-Haupt, 
We may now say 
tolerable that Sargon’'s 
not earlier than 2600 B. c.; and 
that his reign is 
Mr. King’s date of 
too high, for the 


with whom 
Babylonian 


about 


quite 


about ten years ago. 
with certainty 
date is 
the 


possibilities are 


°° . 
2000 B. ¢ 


nearer to 


2650 gp. c. is certainly 


imption involved of an interval of 
0 years between Sargon and the be 
ginning of the Ur dynasty is hardly 
arranted. At the excavations at Nip- 
pur, the stratum of the days of the Ur 
nasty was found immediately above 


the pavement of Sargon, and, since all 


ndications point to a rather short dura- 
tion of the kingdom of Agade establish- 
ed by this ruler, an interval of 150 years 
Sargon Ur-Engur, the 
of the Ur would ap- 
pear to be as large as can safely be as- 
sumed. With of Sargon and 
Hlammurapi fairly well fixed, we are in 
a much better position to follow the 
general course of events in the Euphra- 
tes Valley. The significance of the con- 
quests of Sargon, who obtained control 
of the entire Euphrates Valley and ex- 
tended his dominion outside of these 
limits, consists in their foreshadowing 
of the ultimate triumph of the Semites. 

What Mr. King has to say in his In- 
troductory chapter on the relationships 
of the non-Semitic or Sumerian popula- 
of the Euphrates Valley to 
Semitic settlers on the whole 
the present view scholars. He 
goes perhaps a trifle too far in assert- 
ing that the Sumerian origin of the 
Babylonian civilizatioh is “no longer in 
dispute,” and that differences of opin- 
ion at present centre on the period at 
and Semites first 
Questions of origins 
at all events rarely, be 
ettled to the entire satisfaction of 
cholar In the case of the Euphrates 
civilization a working hypothesis is the 


and 
dynasty, 


bet ween 


founder 


dates 


tion 
reflects 
of most 


which Sumerians 


came into contact. 


can never, or 


best that one can hope for. We are 
sure of one thing—viz., that at the 
earliest period to which we can trace 


back the history of Babylonia, the pop- 
ulation was of a mixed character. Since 
arises through 


civilization everywhere 


just such a mixture, the more reason- 
ible conclusion is that the culture of 
the valley was neither purely Sumerian 
as King supposes, nor purely Semitic 


is Halévy and his adherents (who deny 


the existence of Sumerians and of a Su- 
merian language) suppose, but Sumero- 
Akkadian, that is 
character, in which, to be gure, the 


Sumerian element at first strongly pre- 


to 


LSE 


the | 


say, of a mixed! 
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dominated. But it does not follow from come most painfully apparent. Thanks 
this that the Sumerians represent the to extensive excavations conducted by 
oldest and original settlers. On the | De Sarge and Cros at Teloh—tbe site of 
contrary, a number of facts seem to/|the ancient political centre of Lagash— 
point to the Semites as the first in the | we can follow the fortunes of this place 
field, entering the valley at a remote |and its relation to other centres for a 
period from Central Arabia and making period of about one thousand years, but 
permanent settlements, while the Su- ‘only in a very general way. The rulers 
merians, coming as conquerors from/of Lagash now appear as victors ex- 
the mountainous regions to the east and tending their dominion over a consider- 
northeast, furnished precisely that stimu- | able portion of the southern part of the 
lus needed to promote the beginnings of Euphrates Valley, but not able to make 
a genuine culture. Be that as it may,|much headway towards the north, where 
the conditions presented at the time the strength of the Semite settlements 
that historicai records become available lay. Periods of triumph are succeeded 
show the Euphrates Valley divided into by reactions in which the rulers are 
a number of districts, each grouped unable to disguise their forced submis- 
around some city as a centre, and with sion to other centres. Leaving aside 
both Sumerians and Semites in the details which would carry us too far, 
land. Chief among these centres are we can trace a double movement in this 
Lagash (or Shirpuric), Nippur, Umma, | earliest period, one toward a combina- 
Uruk, Ur; but such is the dearth of tion of the centres of the south, leading 
material for the early period that only eventually to the formation of the em- 
general glimpses of the course of events pire of Sumer, the other a growing 
can as yet be secured. rivalry between the states of the south 
Mr. King is to be commended for his| and those of the north, or, in other 
reserve in using this material. Instead words, the struggle of the Sumerians 
of indulging in speculations and elab-| and the Semites for supremacy. 
orating theoretical reconstructions on A definite indication foreshadowing 
slender threads, he confines Limself to the ultimate triumph of the Semites is 
a general sketch of Sumerian civiliza-|to be seen in the Semitic names borne 
tion as resulting from the study of the by rulers of Kish—for a long time the 
early works of art, and to an indica-|most formidable rival of Lagash. Ly- 
tion of the relationship of these various | ing considerably to the north of Lagash, 
centres to one another. From designs | it was naturally more subject to the in- 
on votive offerings (chiefly religious | fluence of the Semitic settlers, who grad- 
in character), on stone, copper, ivory, | ually obtained control of it as well as 
shell, and the various materials used in | of other centres. Despite the checks 
the preparation of seal cylinders belong-|that the Semitic advance received, by 
ing to this early age, we can as a mat-|the year 2500 Bs. c. an energetic ruler 
ter of fact obtain a pretty definite view | of Agade succeeded in obtaining con- 
of the stage of culture reached at about | trol of both the northern and southern 
3000 B. c. We know a good deal of the | sections of the Euphrates Valley. With 
methods of warfare, of the weapons that | Sargon as the King of Sumer and Akkad 
were used by Sumerians and Semites,|a new epoch in the history of the dis- 
as well as their dress and something |trict begins. To be sure, the kingdom 
of the organization of the armies. Nu-| established by Sargon and handed down 
merous business documents, forming to|to his son, Naram-Sin, was of short 
a large extent official archives of the |duration, so that within about a cen- 
temples in various centres, reveal the |tury after the latter we find a powerful 
many-sided business activity—-loans and |Sumerian dynasty established at Ur, 
sales, farming of lands, dealings in cat-|the five rulers of which (c. 2300-2200 B. 
tle, wines, oil, grain, and various field|c.) called themselves “Kings of Sumer 
products—in all of which the temple|and Akkad.” But the conflicts between 
organization had a share. The seal Sumerians and Semites continued al- 
cylinders show us the modes of worship, | most uninterruptedly, and finally led to 
the way in which the gods were pic- | the complete eclipse of Sumerian con- 
tured, the form of the temples, the style|trol. Several centuries elapsed, how- 
of the altars, and other furnishings of | ever, before this was brought about; 
the temple; while in addition to this | we find rulers of Lagash, though not as- 
the designs supplement in important | suming the title of “King,” regaining 
particulars our knowledge of the cur-|a considerable degree of autonomy, and 
rent myths as derived from the literary| we see another Sumerian centre, Isin, 
remains belonging, for the greater part, | rising to power after the downfall of the 
to the later periods. All this is set | Ur dynasty. 
forth in an admirable manner by Mr.| The centuries following upon Sargon 
King, who with a complete mastery of|are marked by a striking advance in 
all details skilfully weaves the mass of |architectural and general artistic con- 
information to be gleaned into a tl me on Gudea, one of the patesis 
ture at once fascinating and impressive.|of Lagash, appears to have been par- 
When it comes, however, to filling out |ticularly active in this respect, for in 
the general picture with historical de-| addition to his work on the great tem- 
tails, the gaps in our knowledge be-|ple E-Ninnu at Lagash and other sacred 
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structures in that centre, he has left us” 
no less than ten statues of himself, 
chiselled with remarkable skill out of 
the hard diorite imported by him from 
northern Arabia. 

With the fall of the Isin dynasty and 
the rise of rulers distinctly Semitic, 
who had established their centre in the 
city of Babylon, the first volume of 
King’s valuable work breaks off. The 
sixth member of this dynasty was the 
famous Hammurabi, who completed the 
work of his predecessors by the com- 
plete overthrow of the one serious ob- 
stacle still remaining to the Semitic 
domination of the Euphrates Valley— 
namely, the district of Elam to the east 
of Babylonia, which had always proved 
a troublesome neighbor and at various 
times, both before and after Hammu 
rapi, had succeeded in gaining a foot- 
hold in the valley and, indeed, in con- 
trolling its destinies for a while. 

The closing chapter is devoted by Mr 
King to a discussion of “Cultural Influ- 
ence” of early Babylonia on “Egypt, 
Asia, and the West,” and will be of spe- 
cial value to those interested in the 
general bearings of Euphratean culture 
on other ancient centres of civilization. 
Mr. King here reveals himself as a stu- 
dent and thinker in the best sense of 
the word. It is one thing to decipher in- 
scriptions, and interpret them, but quite 
another to discuss satisfactorily the 
larger and often elusive problems of 
“influences.” One must have, above all, 
an open mind to change one’s views 
when the discovery of new material 
calls for this heroic task. So Mr. King 
was once inclined to ascribe to a sup- 
posed Semitic invasion some of the most 
characteristic traits of Egyptian art, 
architecture, and religious beliefs and 
practices, including the embalming prac- 
tice. But he now modifies his opinion 
in view of the proof furnished by Dr. 
Reisner’s excavations at Naga-ed Der 
and other early cemeteries in Upper 
Egypt, and by those of Naville in Aby- 
dos, which show a continuous develop- 
ment of civilization without any break 
between the Neolithic period and the 
early dynasties of Egypt. The resem- 
blances between Egyptian and Babylon- 
ian civilization must, therefore, be ac- 
counted for in some other way. In part, 
they are due to those natural coinci- 
dences for which we must always be 
prepared, in part to the unquestionably 
Semitic elements in the earliest popu- 
lation of the Nile district. As in Baby- 
lonia, so in Egypt civilization is due to 
the stimulus exerted by one ethnic ele- 
ment upon another representing a dif- 
ferent quality. This mixture, showing 
itself also in Egyptian speech, produces 
results in the domain of beliefs and 
practices as well as in tendencies of art 
that recall conditions prevailing in the 
Euphrates Valley. Much simpler is the 
problem of the mutual influence exert- 
ed by Babylonia and the districts ly- 


ing to the east upon one another; and 
in an appendix Mr. King calls attention 
to some of the results of the Pumpelly 
Expedition in Turkestan (under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Institution), 
which point to a much larger centre of 
“Sumerian” culture extending far into 
the interior of Asia. The problem is 
hardly ripe for solution, but there is 
surely nothing improbable in the sup- 
position that the “Sumerians” represent 
a chip of a very early civilization 
crude, to be sure, in many 
which spread at one time over a consid 
erable territory. 

Mr. 
question of the extension of Euphratean 
influence through Western Asia Minor 
and thence to Crete. Here Syria forms 
a natural link, and there 
to question the 
of those heterogeneous 
peoples known as the with 
Babylonia. As more and Hittite 
sites are explored, the traces of direct 
Babylonian influences become more pro 
and Dr. Ward recently 
shown by his thorough the 
“Seal Cylinders of Western Asia” (Car 
negie Institution, 1910) in 
Hittite views modified Babylonian con- 
ceptions of some of the indigenous dei 


respects 


King also touches upon the vital 


is no longer 
con 


of 


any early 


tact 


reason 
groups 
Hittites 


more 


nounced; has 


study of 


how return 


ties. Without accepting the views of 
such extremists as Drs. Winckler and 
Jeremias, who would make all ancient 


civilization to a large extent mere modi- 
fications of Babylonian culture, King 
makes out a good case also for Babylon- 
ian influence in Crete in the introduc- 
tion of writing on clay by means of a 
stylus, replacing the older practice of 
engraving the Minoan pictographs on 
seal-stones. Until, however, more sub- 
stantial progress shall kave been made 
in the decipherment of there _ picto- 
graphs, the further specification of this 
influence must be left in abeyance. 
Meantime it is of importance to have es- 
tablished, as King has done, that a sup- 
posed extension of Sargon’'s conquest as 
far as Cyprus turns out to rest upon the 
error of a scribe, who in a later copy of 
an account of Sargon’s reign wrote “Sea 
of the West” (i. e., the Mediterranean) 
instead of “Sea of the East,” by which 
the Persian Gulf was meant. The evi- 
dence to be derived from the finding of 
Babylonian seal cylinders in Cyprus 
also turns out to belong to a later pe- 


riod than had been supposed—so that 
for the present the thesis that Eu- 
phratean culture made its way into 


proto-Grecian settlements by means of 
Syria and Asia Minor, and not by a di- 
rect extension from the Mediterranean 


coast at an early period, remains the 
most probable. 
Scholars and all interested in the 


story of mankind's past will look for- 
ward with interest to the continuation 
of Mr. Kings work, upon the thorough 
character of which he is to be warmly 
congratulated and commended. By his 


_~ 


i9 


previous work, he has prepared himself 


for a task which no other living schol- 
ar-—with the single exception of Eduard 
Meyer—could take up with greater as- 
surance of bringing it to a successful 
issue. 


COUNTRY-HOUSE FICTION 


Jane Oglander. By Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes 


New York: Charles Scribner's Sons 
John Verney. By Horace Annesley 
Vachell. New York: George H. Doran 
Company 
Vaster Christopher. By Mrs. Henry de 
la Pasture (Lady Clifford) New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co 
What would the current English novel 
ist do without his country-house and its 
appurtenances’?—its resident squire, its 


neighboring lords of the manor, its’ vil 


lage ladies and curates, its questions of 
county precedence, its week-end parties 
and its politics? London now seems to 
be fairly discredited as a scene Peo 
ple are understood to go there for the 
season, and it is of use as a generai 
asylum for distressed persons, or for 
persons who are in the novelist’s way 


at Dorset Major, or Lower Escombe—o 
whatever modified spot may be selected 
the main To the 
maiden flees when she finds herself on 
the brink of hateful to 
don fare hero and villain alike when the 
ccuntry becomes too narrow for their 
several pursuits But the only 
thrives in country air. 

Three novels of this type have come 
to hand almost at the same moment. In 
“Master Christopher” Mrs. de la Pasture 
(or Lady Clifford, as the title-page now 


represents 


for action London 


marriage; Lon 


story 


admonishes us to know her) 
another of her old-fashioned 
triumphing over the follies and impro 
prieties of the modern world. May 
Thorverton is as slender and gentle and 
shrinking and, so to speak, feminish, 


heroines, 


as 
her prototypes. Her make-up is perfect 
“How pure and clear was her coloring; 
how lovely the curve of her short chin 
and delicately cut rose lips; finely 
pencilled the light brown eyebrows that 
the 
This 
hero 
their 


Denys 


how 
met above the blue starry eyes on 
little 
her 


nose.” 
little 

persons of 
Anthony 


bridge of a straight 
novelist never permits 
ines to marry young 

own generation. But 
has a straight profile, and a handsome 


brow, and silver-tipped curls upon it 
and wears an old brown velveteen shoot 
ing-coat, and dear little May falls in 
love with him at first sight. Anthony 


is the descendant of the owners of More 
leigh Abbey, now in the hands of a race 
May is daughter 

her is 


You see the out 


of mill-made upstarts 
that clan, but 
a cousin of Anthony's 
come, It is for May's boorish 
to die, and for May to endow Anthony 
inheritance 


of lowly mother 


brother 


with her hand and his lost 


That all this may not come about too 








SO 

' 
tamely, and that the meek excellences 
of her maiden may not lack a foil, the 
novelist gives us a picture of the mod- 
ern girl, in the person of Erica Clow, 
of knight, and conse- 
quently of vulgar spirit. But she has 
red hair and brains, and succeeds in 
enlivening the story not a little. 

Erica is not really bad, and we gather 
that she is on the way to regeneration 
by virtue of marriage with a real aris 
tocrat. The Athena Maule of Mrs. Belloc- 
Lowndes's tale is a far more dangerous 
person, a siren, or ghoul, if you will, 
of no small accomplishment. She is of 
Greek blood and of marvellous beauty. 
Years before the present action begins 
she has been married in Greece by an 
English archwologist, and has been un- 
faithful almost from the altar. She still 
ravages the quiet countryside to which 
her husband has brought her, with her 
unholy charms. Her husband is an in- 


daughter a city 


valid, and detests her as much as she 
despises him. With them lives Dick 
Wantele, a kinsman and partisan of 
Maule’s. Virtually their only guest is 


Jane Oglander, a ward of Maule’s, whom 
Dick Wantele wishes to marry, and both 
the Maules are fond of. She is simply 
a nice girl, though of a more robust 
type than Lady Clifford admires. Gen- 
Lingard, though short of middle 
has distinguished himself in Af- 
and has returned home to be a 
lion, and to win the hand of Jane Oz- 
lander. Chance then throws him into 
the clutches of the baleful Athena, and 
the game is on. The great general con- 
ducts himself, it must be owned, very 
much like a cad, and is really deliv- 
ered from Athena only by the act of Mr. 
Maule, who drops poison into that en 

sleeping-potion, quite ac-} 
cording to the best romantic traditions 

only he is not caught. 

The action of these two stories is 
purely domestic: politics are a leading 
feature in Mr. Vachell’s novel. Verney 
is private secretary to Charles Desmond, 


eral 
age, 
rica, 


chantress's 


party chief and member of the Cab- 
inet Desmond has a daughter, the 
beautiful Sheila, whom Verney loves, 


while she looks upon him as a brother. 
The story boasts a handsome villain 
instead of a beautiful adventuress. Of 
course, his birth is not what it should 
be. His father, having amassed a huge 


fortune in trade, Is naturally a beast; 
and his son, though a university man, 
has inherited the paternal nature and 


morals. His brilllancy, contrasting with 
Verney's steadfastness, captivates Sheila 
She has a great enthusiasm for the po- 
litical career, and Scaife is apparently 
on the direct road to political greatness 
He contest the same 
borough, and Scaife wins both times by 
a trick. Sheila and Scaife become en- 
raged, but Verney is too much of a lady 
to tell the girl that Scaife is a cad and 
rascal. Howevrr, in the» end, the 
worm turns, and Scaife is cast into out-' 


and Verney twice 
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er darkness, so far as Sheila is con- | 
cerned. The English political novel 
must always be an object of curiosity 
to the American reader, who, though 
he may not think himself above poli- 
tics, does virtually think that they have 
ncthing to do with his private life—or, 
a* the very least, with the private life 
of his women-folk. This one is told 
with the quiet force which belongs to 
ail of Mr. Vachell’s stories. 


MORBID PEDAGOGISM. 


Educational Problems. By G. Stanley 
Hall, Ph.D., LL.D. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 2 vols. $7.50 net. 


The material for these two volumes, 
larger than the two 
earlier volumes on “Adolescence,” has 
the author’s seven 
hundred or more public addresses and 
several score of magazine articles, and 
covers a wide variety of topics: the 
pedagogy of the kindergarten, of music, 
of history, and the like; the education- 
al value of dancing; religious, moral, 
and industrial education; the pedagogy 
of sex; children’s lies, child-welfare 
agencies—in fact, everything pedagogi- 
cal. Although the chapters as they 
stand have been newly written and re 
cast, it is doubtful if they would have 
presented a connected argument even 
had the printer not interfered with 
their “obviously proper order.” Much 
of the work suggests a card-catalogue, 
or outlines of literature furnished by 
the author's pupils, with a running com- 
mentary of his own. The index contains 
more than 1,800 names. In this welter 
of name and detail it would be strange 
not to find some useful information. Nor 
may we deny that on occasion the au- 
thor performs a service in collecting 
the material; nor, again, that his crit- 
icisms of existing conditions are gener- 
ally keen and well aimed, and that his 
ideas of educational policy, where no 
sentimental interest is involved, are of- 
ten good. In particular we may name 
the long and instructive chapter on In- 
dustrial Education. But any confidence 
that we might have in his judgment is 
destroyed by the constant high-pressure 
of enthusiasm, tending frequently to- 
ward a maudlin emotionalism, not seldom 
erotic, which gives the tone of the work 
and renders the plainest proposition an 
cLject of suspicion. And in general it 
must be said that the deliverances of 
“expert” pedagogy are not noticeably 
more significant, or more deserving of 
authority, than the judgments of intel- 
though unspecialized, common 


which are even 


been drawn from 


ligent, 
sense, 

The author is astonishingly resource- 
ful in vocabulary, but no one acquainted 
with his previous works will expect him 
to write English; and for the uninitiat- 
ed a few examples will suffice: “It [the| 
miraculous] is neither foolishness to be | 





climinated and no whit less is it dogma 
or even necessarily fact, but something 
higher and more vital” (I, p. 179); “Al- 
though the plan of Columbia to train 
shop foremen to be teachers on the one 
band, and while the labor unions on the 
other, might do very much, there will 
probably always be need for some in- 
termediate institution to link the two” 
(I, p. 598); “He doubts Westermarck 
that this has been the chief fashion 
among primitive men” (I, p. 433). One 
is not surprised to learn that the work 
was written “with the printer at my 
heels,” and only the author’s statement 
prevents us from concluding from the 
state of the text that the printer denied 
the privilege of proof. But carelessness 
and slovenly construction are not the 
only faults. The style, like that of oth- 
ers who preach the failure of the hu- 
manities, is over-burdened with Latin 
derivations, including many originali- 
ties of the kind of “revenient,” “feral- 
ize, crassify,” and “dedivinitize.” A 
favorite word is “evirate.” We might 
therefore hope to be spared the specta- 
cle of an American university president 
who thinks that vires are “real men” 
(I, 674). 

But why speak of form where form 
is despised? And if it be urged that 
good form stands for straight and co- 
herent thinking, then still why? No 
law of contradiction rules the logic of 
emotionalism. It is thus quite in order 
that any impressive statement should 
elsewhere be toned down or neutralized. 
Nothing is more scornfully resented 
than the attempt to “intellectualize” the 
content of life; yet in industrial educa- 
tion, “training in manipulation under 
the most skilled artisans is not enough; 
the intellect must be appealed to” (the 
italics are the author’s); and “to put 
thought into life is to idealize exist- 
ence.” Again (I, 6, 409, 424 ff.), race- 
suicide is alarming, but improbable (I, 
673). Juvenile delinquency is grave, 
but very likely a matter of definition 
(I, 235). “These are educational Dark 
Ages” (I, 629), but a century ago 
the schools were far less efficient along 
their own line (I, 617), and along other 
lines things are booming (I, 564-588). 
The truth is that in the pragmatism of 
emotionalism the only meaning of a 
statement is its present thrill. And thus, 
in his enthusiasm for the teaching of 
the master-workmen in the trade 
schools of Munich, who are pedagogical- 
ly untrained, the author quite uncon- 
cernedly gives the whole thing away 
when he says (I, 589), “Put a few 
bright boys in their earliest "teens and 
a capable man in the forties who knows 
his business and loves it together, and 
we have perhaps the best possibilities 
of teaching and learning”—which fs just 
what we have always thought. 

The one clew to unity in the work is 
furnished by the principle that educa- 
tion must be in accord with nature. 
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This seems harmless enough; for doubt- 


less few would now deny that educa- 
tion must be a development of the na- 
ture of the child, whatever revolution 
of nature this might be conceived to in- 
volve. But for the author it means the 
recapitulation in the child of the de- 
velopment of the race. And here, pass- 
ing over the fact that the recapitulation 
theory is largely discredited among zo- 
ologists and accepted only with modifi 
cation by palzontologists, let us note 
the motive. The race-experience is re- 
produced in the individual in his emo- 
tions. Accordingly, what is implied in 
the idea of recapitulation is the su- 
periority of the emotional life to the 
intellectual; or, upon further analysis, 
the insignificance of the life of individ- 
ual self-consciousness beside the uncon- 
sciousness of nature. “The unconscious- 
ness of the child is rest in God’—thus 
Froebel. But the supreme occupation 
of nature lies in reproducing her kind 
(I, 446). And thus, as any page will 
suggest, the Leitmotif of the “Educa- 
tional Problems” is that of sex. 

Not content with two volumes of 
“Adolescence,” the author offers us here, 
in the chapters on The Pedagogy of 
Sex and The Budding Girl (“the bud” 
is his more affectionate term), 193 
pages of sexual detail which are not 
surpassed even by Krafft-Ebing or Man- 
tegazza for quantity of nastiness and 
nudity of’ statement. The facts might 
be bolted (where they are facts), if 
they were served without the perfume 
of tender sentiment, but the combin.- 
tion nauseates. Nor is their relevance 
always clear. What, for example, is 
the pedagogic significance of those neu- 
rotic “confessions of representative 
mothers” (I, 530 ff.)? And what “rep- 
resentative mother” could have been in- 
duced to reply to the author’s question- 
naire? The purpose of it all, however, 
besides furnishing us with expert in- 
formation about the “facts of life,” is to 
set forth the need of a new curriculum, 
which is to be made up largely of box- 
any, zodlogy, and anthropology, and the 
main theme of which in all the disci- 
plines shall be the idea of sex. “In the 
higher pedagogy,” we are told, “the al- 
tar of this new muse will occupy a very 
central place.” 

Nothing more precisely illustrates the 
author’s turn of mind than this pro- 
posal to make sex, with all its embel- 
lishments and perversions (see I, 479 
ff.), the central topic of discourse at a 
period when suggestibility is highest 
and self-restraint imperative. And yet 
there is probably no safer avenue to 
enlightenment in matters of sex than 
that offered by the biological sciences— 
provided always that the “vitalizing per- 
sonal touch,” of which the author is 5° 
fond, be carefully restrained. The cor- 
rupting power of the “vitalizing person- 
a! touch” is well illustrated in the worn 
before us in the mingling of cold fact 


with heated sentiment, of physiology 
with pious superstition; and it is pre- 
cisely this that renders it worthless as 
a guide to the pedagogy of sex. 

At intervals in his recital of abnor- 
malities, the author pauses to wipe 
away a tear and explain that, “It is 
painful to write these things.” But we 
beg leave to doubt it. He dwells too loug 
and lovingly upon the theme, too car- 
essingly upon its nastiest aspects; and 
we are compelled to believe that “bath- 
ing in this cosmic ocean” of subcon- 
sciousness and sex is altogether to his 
taste. 


Elkanah Settle: His Life and Works. 
By Frederick Clyde Brown. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $1.25 net. 

How amazed Dryden would have been 
could he have known that minute facts 
about the life and works of his con- 
temned rival, Settle, would after two 
centuries be industriously gathered, that 
to satisfy the curiosity of Prince Pos- 
terity marriage registers and _ wills 
would be examined, and that even some 
of Doeg’s most unimportant letters 
would be reproduced in facsimile! It 
is to be feared, however, that the genial 
founder of English criticism would 
hardly have understood the purposes 
which govern this present work. Here 
we have patient industry compiling 
facts about Settle’s life, including the 
controversies in which he so contuma- 
ciously engaged, summarizing all his 
plays, and determining the canon of his 
works. Even as a mere compendium, 
the book, though useful, is not entirely 
satisfactory. The bibliography, for ex- 
ample, omits Professor Noyes’s remarks 
on Settle in his editions of Dryden, and 
lists Gissing’s “New Grub Street” with- 
out indicating that only in a particular 
passage thereof can anything appertain- 
ing to Settle be found. The date of 
the translation of Ovid's “Epistles,” to 
which Settle, among more notable writ 
ers, contributed, is left uncertain; 
though the volume (important because 
containing the first work of Dryden as 
a translator) appeared unquestionably 
in 1680. In that year, furthermore, was 
issued “The Wits Paraphrased,” with a 
parody on Settle’s translation unmen- 
tioned by Dr. Brown. 

Imperfections of this sort would be 
trifling, if the work aimed at more im- 
portant objects. It professes indeed to 
be a “study” of Settle, but the term 
seems narrowly conceived; for of studi- 
ous reflection on historical or critical 
matters there is little. This need not 
have been the case. Settle—a striking 
controversialist at the very time when 
English political satire was rising to 
its height, a victor over Dryden in a 
battle of books, and an introducer of ex- 
ceptionally elaborate scenery—offers 
many interesting problems to the sta- 
dent of versification, of criticism, or of 





Si 


drama. To elucidate such phases of 
Settle’s activity is, however, impossible 
without discussing questions of his re- 
lationship to previous and contemporary 
efforts in the same field. To what ex- 
tent, for example, did the scenic meth- 
ods of the Jacobean masque or of the 
drama of Louis XIV _ affect Settle? 
Again, what skill in satire, in meta 
phor, and in metrics made Settle’s re 
ply to Dryden rise conspicuously above 
such rival pieces as Shadwell's “The 
Medal of John Bayes”? Questions like 
these Dr, Brown ignores; yet until they 
are satisfied the peculiar character of 
Settle’s work will remain indistinct 
Settle’s personality likewise is hazy. 
The data of his picturesque career are 
gathered, but from them is created no 
lively human being, no “Doeg, whom 
30d for mankind's mirth has made’— 
perhaps for mankind's sympathy as 
well. 


Canada and the Empire. By W. R. Law- 
son. Edinburgh: William Blackwood 
& Sons. 


Since the turn of the nineteenth cen 
tury there has been no country that 
bas been more alive with interest for 
students of politics, and especially of 
economics, than the Dominion of Can 
ada. Its settled area has been nearls 
doubled; its population has increased 
by at least one-third; new industries 
have come into existence under the 
stimulus of protection and _ bounties; 
and politics are more closely interwoven 
with trade and commerce and _ with 
tvansport than in any other Anglo-Sax 
on country. Moreover, while the Do 
minion extends over half a continent, 
all this development has been in four 
or five provinces—that of most interest 
in three only—and consequently within 
easy compass for the student of econom 
ics. But despite the abundance and 
availability of material for economic 
study, it has been left chiefly to English- 
men to undertake it, and Mr. Lawson's 
“Canada and the Empire” is an impor- 
tant and valuable addition to the books 
embodying such study. 

Of noteworthy value are the chapter 
on Dominion, provincial, and municipal 
finance, where on the whole Mr. Law 
son's criticism is distinctly favorabk 
The chapters on immigration and Do 
minion lands are more outspoken than 
any book on Canada written by an Eng- 
lishman since H. R. Whates published 
his “Canada, The New Nation” in 1906. 
In view of the fact that the vast area 
of country between Lake Superior and 
the Rocky Mountains—the territory out 
of which Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta have since been carved-—-was a 
free gift by England to Canada at Con- 
federation in 1867, Mr. Lawson is dis- 
posed to conclude that for the last ten 
vears, at any rate, British immigrants 
have not had too liberal treatment. He 
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that 
have emigrated have been troubled with 


concedes some Englishmen who 


syndicate at 500 per cent, profit or more. 


an excessive egotism and an inconveni- 


ent thirst; also that it was undoubted- 


ly a mistake to send out thousands and js that 


thousands of Londoners without mak- tics in Canadian finance”; that “three- 
ing sure beforehand that there were feurths of the big fortunes conjured out 
openings for them. But that, Mr. Law- 


son insists, was the mistake of the| litical taint.” 


that it 
scarcely generous for them, when they 


Canadians; and he holds was 


Notes 


discovered their error, to turn upon the 
abuse them 
to this 


Londoners and 
His answer 


misplanted 


as undesirables. 


; ‘ ‘ Harpers announce a new and complete 
abuse is a reminder to the Canadians .ajion of the works of William Dean How- 
that as regards labor supply they have gij¢ in uniform style. There will be il- 


lustrations, and to each volume Mr. Howells 
furnishes a bibliography. The first issue, 
of six volumes, is now ready. 
I, “My Literary Passions” and 


had some cheap bargains from the old 
country as well as some bad ones. Mr. 
Lawson's book will not stimulate immi- 
gration from England, for he is positive 


consisting 
I: contains: 


in his statement that the northwest “Criticism and Fiction”; Il, “A Hazard 
will soon cease to be a poor man’s ‘ New Fortunes”; lit, “Londen Films 
and “Certain Delightful English Towns”; 


country, and that brain and muscle are 
no longer the only requisites for suc- 
cess in farming in Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, and Alberta; and he is not more 
hopeful as regards opportunities in the 
cities: 


IV, “Landlord at Lion’s Head”; V, “Literary 
Friends and Acquaintance”; VI, “Literature 
and Life.” 


An Alphabetical Index of the nineteen 
velumes of the Yale Review from 1892 to 
1911 has been printed. It is arranged in 
three parts: An Author Index of Articles, 
A Subject Index of Articies, and An Index 
of Publications Reviewed. 

In a special Riverside Press edition 


Houghton Mifflin Co. has brought out “Some 
Family Letters of Thackeray, Together with 


What has been going on for years in the 
of alien British labor will 
extend gradually to all tne skilled trades 
and the professions. The ideal Canadian 
immigrant is the man out of whom most) 
work and the heaviest kind of it can be! 
extracted for a dollar and a half or two | Recollections by His Kinswoman, Blanche 
dollare a day. | Warre Cornish” Mrs. Warre Cornish was 
|formerly Miss Ritchie, and her Recollec- 
tions are printed with the approval of 
| Thackeray’s daughter, Lady Ritchie. 


preference to 


Ever since Canada went on a protec- 
tionist basis in 1858, Parliamentarians 
at Westminster and English writers 
have been candid in their criticism of | versity of Chicago Press will be handled in 
Ottawa politicians. Mr. Lawson is N0| 7oxio, Japan, by P. Maruya & Co., as 
exception. Touching on the land policy, | -; gular agents, 
he declares that never in the history of| » pR Harris. who has had access to un- 
colonization has public land been given | pyplished documents at Hinchingbroke, has 
eway so lavishly as it has been by the | written a “Life of Edward, First Earl of 
Dominion Government. The trail of the | Sandwich, 1652-72,” which is announced for 
politician and the grafter is over it all. | publication by John Murray. 

Until 1896 the railway builder and the| The second volume of Monypenny’s “Life 
speculator had made most out of the | of Benjamin Disraeli” (Macmillan) will ap- 
magnificent heritage that the Dominion | P®* next October. 
had received from England. In 1896, | A valuable aid to the critical study of the 
with the incoming of the Liberal Gov-| text of the Bible is the reproduction of 
ernment, there was a change of policy. ithe ancient manuscript, the Codex Sinaiti- 
The watchword of the Liberal Govern- oun, SECSEEVES- Se on SEDC SAUIE 98 
: St Petersburg. This is being made. by the 
ment “Not an acre more for the collotype process, in facsimile from pho- 
all for settlers.” tographs by Professor and Mrs. Kirsopp 
Lake. The New Testament part, including 
the epistle of Barnabas and the fragment 
of the Shepherd of Hermas, was issued 


Hereafter the publications of the Uni- 


“4, 


was 
rallways 


Hut settlers is an elastic term, especially 
when the definition of it Is left to a min- 


ister with hosts of political friends and 
lients It does not necessarily exclude a last month from the Clarendon Press. 
good Liberal worker with  electioneering In the green and gilt series of the Oxford 


University Press there now appears a page- 
of “The Kilmarnock 


gifte and a etrong claim on his party; still 


lesa does it bar a member of Parliament | for-page reprint 

with a good record for loyal voting and | Burns” of 1786. The text is reproduced lit- 
active electioneering. Hence it happened | eratim, except for three or four obvious 
that while quarter sections were thrown | typographical corrections, which are duly 


open under severe restrictions to the poor | noted, 


nomesteaders, large blocks fell into the; In the excellent series of Historical 
hands of the clever politicians without any | Guides, instituted by the late Grant Allen, 
restrictions at It was “easy terms” | and published by Henry Holt & Co., the 
all round for them; pay their own price! volume on “Christian Rome,” by J. W. and 
at their own convenience; geferally they | A. M. Cruickshank, has been issued in a 
were not called upon to pay until they had! second edition, revised. 


all 





The net result of these and other con- 
ditions, as Mr. Lawson sums them up, | 
“there is a lot too much poli- 


! 
arranged a sale to some British or American; Those who have read the two volumes of 


| Lady Holland’s Journals, edited by Lord 
| Iichester, will welcome another volume from 
| the same editor, which gives “The Spanish 
| Journal of Elizabeth Lady Holland,” omit- 
| ted in the earlier publication (Longmans, 
| Green & Co.). The substance of the pres- 
|ent volume is an account of two journeys 


cf land, lumber, and railways have a po- |in Spain, the first in 1802-5, the second in 


| 1808-9. It cannot be said that either of the 
|trips furnished matter for the journalist 
| as interesting as her earlier travels in Italy 
before her union with Lord Holland or as 
her later experience when she was mistress 
of Holland House. The narrative is rather 
abrupt and the anecdotes and characteriza- 
| tions somewhat hurried. Yet there is much 
|to interest. The Hollands were travelling 
as private persons, but their position in 
|}the Whig party gave them a kind of offi- 
|cial recognition wherever they went, and 
j}enabled Lady Holland to see and hear at 
|first hand the scandalous doings at the 
|eourt of Charles IV in Madrid, where the 
shameless queen and the iniquitous Godoy 
(the “P. of P.,” prince of the peace, Lady 
Holland usually calls him) set the pace for 
a degenerate society. There is a good deal 
about Hookham Frere, who was then min- 
ister to Spain, and who, in Lady Holland's 
opinion, “was better employed for his credit 
and ours as editor and poetaster of the 
Anti-Jacobin.” The second part of the 
journal was written down in the height of 
the Peninsular war, and, though disjointed, 
gives a notion of the confused state of 
affairs under the Junta, with the members 
of which the Hollands were in close touch. 
In the appendices are printed’ a group of 
letters, and in the preface the editor quotes 
from a document in the handwriting of 
Lady Holland, which relates how she con- 
cealed her daughter from Sir Godfrey Web- 
ster, her first husband, by dressing the 
child in boy’s clothes, and thus smuggling 
her into Padua. Lord Ilchester has added 
notes where these were necessary to ex- 
plain the text. Not the least interesting 
thing in the volume is a series of brief 
character sketches at the end of the first 
section of the Journal. We seem to be 
transported back more than a hundred 
years, when we read: “The D. and Dss. [of 
Medinaceli] are served at table by gentle- 
men on their bended knees. They are both 
narrow-minded and illiterate, and associate 
with none of their equals, being constantly 
surrounded by monks and priests.” 


An interesting feature of the Eighth In- 
ternational Prison Congress, held at Wash- 
ington in 1910, was the publication and 
distribution of four volumes on “Correction 
and Prevention” (Sage Foundation) in the 
United States. Dealing respectively with 
“Prison Reform,” “Penal and Reformatory 
Inetitutions,” “Preventive Agencies and 
Methods,” and “Preventive Treatment of 
Neglected Children,” and including con- 
tributions from nearly two score of the 
leading American authorities on these dif- 
ferent subjects, the series gives a clear 
and comprehensive view of the progress 
and present status of prison and reforma- 
tory methods in this country. Especially 
valuable are the last two volumes, the work 
of Prof, Charles R. Henderson, president 
of the congress and editor-in-chief of the 
series, and of Dr. Hastings H. Hart. A 
feature that is particularly pleasing is the 








entire absence of that boastful quality that 
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too often marks the utterances of Ameri- 
eans, even American scientists, when they 
have occasion to review our achievements 
for the edification of Europeans. The books 
are tastefully illustrated and elaborately 
indexed. 


In his “Wider Use of the School Plant” 
(Sage Foundation) Clarence Arthur Perry 
has brought together interesting accounts 
of the novel uses to which school build- 


ings have been put in different American | 


cities. That the schools may advantageously 
be employed for evening classes and lec- 
tures for adults is now generally admitted. 
Mr. Perry demonstrates that they may be 
used successfully out of school hours, also 
as centres for organized play and physical 
culture, as headquarters for neighborhood 
social and political gatherings, and even 
es convenient locations for day nurseries, 
dispensaries, and child empleyment bureaus. 
As a description of current experiments in 
broad and enlightened school administra- 
tion the book is admirable. Its usefulness 
would be even greater if the author had 
been willing to draw conclusions in regard 
to the relative value of these different ex- 
periments, but perhaps he was well ad- 
vised to leave this difficult task to the dis- 
criminating reader. ‘ 


The Calendar of State Papers, Colonial 
Series, America and West Indies, has reach 
ed its fourteenth volume with the issue of 
the portion relating to the year 1701. 
Mr. Headlam, the new editor, is making 
excellent progress with this indispensable 
work, but at best the advance is slow. In 
bis treatment of his documents he is much 
more accurate and thorough than was Mr. 
Sainsbury, and in his prefaces shows none 
of that grotesque dislike of the colonists 
exhibited by Mr. Fortescue. The volume 
now issued is largely concerned with 
preparations for war and colonial defence, 
with pirates, with negotiations with the 
Indians, and with the political complica- 
tions that arose in nearly every colony as 
the aftermath of the revolutionary move- 
ments of 1689. Mr. Headlam continues to 
record errors in Doyle’s history and to 
point out the frequent inadequacy of its 
treatment. As illustrating Doyle’s neglect 
of the opportunities that lay at his very 


coor, Mr. Headlam can call attention to the | 


fact that the official documents, the loss of 
certain of which Doyle lamented, were lying 
all the time among the records in the re- 
pository in Chancery Lane. In fact, no 
period of American history is so inade- 


quately represented in printed documents | 


as that which extends from 1695 to the mid- 
dle of the following century, and there is 
not a treatise or monograph now written 
that will not need entire revision eventual- 
ly, unless the writer has seen in manuscript 
beforehand the documents that Mr. Head- 
lam is calendering. As Englishmen com- 
plain that American writers are unfamiliar 
with the niceties of English usage, par- 
ticularly in the matter of titles, so we may 
complain of English writers that they take 
no pains to familiarize themselves with 
the proper spellings of American names 
Wycoming (Wyoming), Cascobay, Depey- 
eter, Schaackhook (Scaticook), ete., look 
strange to American eyes. Unlike his pre- 
decessors Mr. Headlam has an eye to lan- 
guage and philology as well as to govern- 
ment and administration. He calls atten- 
tion in his preface to Bellomont’s use of ‘‘on 


| the carpet” earlier than any recorded in 
the Oxford English Dictionary, to Penn's 
writing “other provinces cut us out,” and 
to the curious word “Corobeness,” found in 
a Maryland document, which, from its con- 
jtext, Dr. Skeat suggests may have arisen 
‘from the running together into one word of 
the “commonness of the crime of robbery.” 
|The explanation seems as extraordinary as 
|the word. 


The double section of the “Oxford Eng- 
|lish Dictionary” (Frowde), running from 
| Scouring to Sedum, is exceptionally barren 
| of long and diverting articles, and at some 
| points seems weak in illustrative material. 
|For the word “scrapper,” admitted as 
| slang, and curiously illustrated by a pus- 
| sage from Mr. Riis’s “Roosevelt,”’ merely 
|the meaning “a pugilist’’ is given. In all 
seriousness, ‘“‘a person of pugnacious tem- 
per” should have been added as a deriva- 
tive sense. The earliest quotation under 
“sectionalism” is taken from the Newark 
Journal, July, 1858, as cited by Bartlett. 
An earlier example may be found in the 
Radical Abolitionist, January, 1857, p. 65: 
“Strength there, will be loss at the North, 
and thus a party not obnoxious to the 
charge of ‘sectionalism’ may be attained.’’ 
A more classical instance occurs in Lin- 
coln's Cooper Institute address of 1860, 
where he speaks of Washington's warning 
“sectionalism”’ in the Farewell 
Washington, however, does not 
“Secessjonism” 


against 
Address. 
actually employ the word 
is another “ism” that became conscious of 
itself at about the same period. Oddly 
enough, the first case of its use recorded 
by Mr. Bradley is dated 1898. We note 
the occurrence of the word 
years earlier in a clipping printed in the 
Radical Abolitionist, November, 1856, p 
40: “We do not believe he [Col. Fremont] 
will have a man in his Cabinet who is 
tinctured or tainted with abolitionism or 
secessionism.”” Mr. Bradley takes his first 
instance of “seceder” as applied to the 
Southerners in our civil war from the 
Saturday Review, December 7, 1861. For 
earlier examples, see the Principia, edited 
by William Goodell: April 27, 1861, p. 604; 
May 4, 1861, p. 610; May 18, 1861, p. 628 
The synonymous ‘“‘secessionist,”’ apparent- 
ly a later coinage, is carried back by the 
help of Bartlett only to 1860, though an 
examination of contemporary newspapers 
would probably yield an earlier date. By 
1861 the newspapers bristled with the new 
terin; for an example, this from the New 
York Times, June 30 of that year, under 
the head-line, “Secession Deviltry in Ken- 
tucky”: “A fight occurred between’ two 
Unionists and two Secessionists in Graves 
County, in which one Secessionist was 
killed and the other had his arm shot 
off’’—three months after the fall of Fort 
Sumter. With the outbreak of hostilities 
“Secessionist’” and seem— 
though they are of course not wholly sy- 
nonymous—to supplant “Disunionist’ and 
“disunion.” It is regrettable that some one 
with access to the periodical files was not 
set to ferreting out the history of these 
there 


forty-two 


“‘secession”’ 


words, for in the search would 


be much historical as well as iin- 


guistic edification For two now delight- 


fully fatuous editorials bearing on this 
subject we commend to the random reader 
the issues of Harper’s Weekly for Decem- 
ber 10 and 17, 1859. 


While the little Abo- 





83 


litionist organs with flery voice are proph- 
esying war, the imperturbable editor of 
Harper's announces that the serious bus!- 
ness of the next Congress will be the 
banks and the tariff—‘Ae to disunion, both 
partica know too much for anything of the 
kind.” The 
an account of Mr 
chapters of novels by G. W 
Wilkie Collins In very small type, under 
“Domestic Intelligence,” the public is in 
formed of the execution of John Brown 
and the readiness of South Carolina for 
secession. In the next issue this far-sight 
ed journalist declares that “the disunion 
party—so far as we are enabled to learn 

ig no stronger in the South than the rad 
ical abolition North Roth 
are mere noisy minorities.”” All that is 
necessary, he thinks, to restore entirely 
good feeling between North and South is 
an intelligent interpreter, who shall point 
out that the teapot tempest is kept stir- 


features of this number are 
Ward in Pekin and 
Curtis and 


party in the 


ring by a “parcel of politicians.’ 


The appearance recently of the last vol- 
ume of the revised edition of ‘Goethe's Ge- 
sprache” (5 vols.; Leipzig: Biedermann; 
imported by the Bruno Hessling Co., New 
York) 
undertaking, and one that will be of great 


marked the completion of a worthy 


service to students of Germany's greatest 
writer 
umes (Nation, May 12, 


In our notice of the first two vol- 
1910), outlining the 
plan and scope of the compilation, attention 
was called to the probable share of the as- 
sistant editors in the work, astheannounce 

ment of their actual share was reserved for 
the preface to the last volume. From this 
preface it appears that they were all to 
advisers when 


serve in the capacity of 


called upon. Some idea of the amount of 


work involved may be obtained from the 
catalogue of sources and the number of 
items. There are above 3,900 items (ths 
first edition had 1,800), drawn from nearly 
§00 publications, besides a number of man- 
uscripts, many of which are here printed 
for the first time. Soret’s diary records 
hitherto accessible only in the German 
translation of Burkhardt, are here printed 
in the original French, from the Weimar 
manuscript. Having obtained permission to 
publish this original text, the editor has 
eliminated Eckermann’s con 
versations based on Soret’s accounts 


certain of 


In the treatment of his sources Bieder 


n general sound, though 


mann's method is 
his text is not wholly free from small er 
rors, and his omissions, always indicated 


by a special sign, cannot be said to have 
been uniformly well-advised In a_ few 
cases the omitted words contain impressionr 
of Goethe's personality or accounts of his 
doings, and ought to have been retained for 
the sake of completeness. His plan of rele- 
gating to the notes less important items 
and such as would interest only specialisis 


may appeal to tie reader more forcibly 
than his judgment as to the relative im- 
portance of specific items But there 7 
room here for difference of opinion la 
the commentary he has modified consider 
ably the plan followed by Lyon in the firsi 
edition, addressing himself to the lesa in 
formed reader rather than to the special- 
ist, and transferring biographical notices 
to the index of proper names, In view of 
some of these facts it is to be regretted 
that tne editor did not engage the full col- 


laboration of the scholars named on his 
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title page, since the importance of the work 
would have justified the extra cost of pro- 
The admirable index of printed 
manuscript sources, with a specifica- 
under each of the items drawn from 
scattered through the notes, 


duction. 
and 
tion 
it. including those 
s followed by a chronological index of the 
each to its 
and a corrections that would 
ordinarily be the list of errata. 
The next index is that of persons and places, 


with a reference under 


items, 
few 


source, 


found in 


which is followed by one of subjects, and 
another of Goethe's personality and worka. 
This elaborate and helpful system of in- 


dexes, which greatly facilitates the finding 
of the material on specific topics, was in- 


serted in spite of the admonition of tae 
late Zarncke not to make it too easy to 
find things, and the editor is to be com 
mended for ignoring such advice. The idea 
oi a full index has been too generally 
scorned by German authors and editors 
in the past, and every departure from 
that attitude is greeted with pleasure on 
this side of the Atlantic. The new edition 


of the “Gespriche” is a vast storehouse of 
material, of varying biographical and criti- 
cal value, and is indispensable to the study 
of German literature in general, and of 


Goethe in particular. 


Under the title, “War Paulus Epileptiker? 
Erwigungen eines Nervenartztes,” one of the 
best specialists in Europe, Professor 
Seeligmiller of Halle, discusses an old prob- 
but with new The author an- 

that Paul says in his 
his physical condition, 
his ailments were not 
character, chiefly because 
The work, 
Dr. H. 
is published by Hin- 


nerve 


lem results. 


alyzes carefully all 
letters concerning 


and concludes that 


of an epileptic 


pilepsy is a painless disease. 
in 
of Dresden 


Leipzig 


which is part directed against 
Krenkel 
richs of 


In the Imperial Parliament building in 
Berlin there was recently an exhibition of 
the pornographic pictures, and 


the like issued by conscienceless publication 


literature, 


houses of Germany It appears that there 
are no fewer than fifty-two firms in the 
Empire that are devoted entirely to the 


printing of such corrupting trash, and that 
these have fully 8,000 employees and 30,000 
agents. Special interest was aroused by 
those specimens which were procured from 


such public institutions as orphan asylums 


and kindred establishments. The Germans 
have inaugurated a crusade against this 
nefarious business, 

An unusually valuable multum in parvo 


ia the sketch of fifty pages by Professor Ad 
of Berlin, entitled “Die Ur- 
des Christentums im Lichte der 
Cc. B. Mohr) 
The author shows with marked acumen what 


Delssmann 
geachichte 
Sprachforschung” (Tubingen: J 


light the technical terminology of primitive 
Christianity—seuch words as Messiah, Abba, 
Maranatha, et throw on the origin and 
development of the Christian system. Nat- 
urally the pamphlet is only an outline, but 
it Is exceptionally instructive and sugges- 
tive 

Not only has the recent increase In the 
number of etudentsa attending German unl- 
versities been very great, but this !s espe- 
clally true of the female students, of whom 
there are now more than as many again as 
in 1908-9, when they were first admitted to 
Prussian universities. During the past year 
they have risen from 2,169 to 2,562. Of 


— 
these, 2,100 are Germans and the rest (452) 
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| 
foreigners from different countries, includ- | were buried in the mud fifteen to twenty 
ing Asia and Australia, of whom nearly the million years ago, and have remained un- 
half are Russians and about a third North | disturbed. 


Americans, while 30 are Austrians and Hun- Doubleday, Page & Co. have issued two 
garians. The studies to which the women new volumes: in their Garden Library. In 
are now more and more inclined to devote contrast with the English handbooks, which 
themselves show on their part a strong pred- : 
: sell so widely in this country, but which, 
ilection for branches of learning that will 

however satisfactory otherwise, are likely 
procure them the best positions in life, such 

to mislead on. account of climatic differ- 
= that of the head of a higher educational ences, these excellent little manuals are 
institution. Thus, during the past — the thoroughly suited to American conditions. 
selecting philosophy, philology, Both volumes are well made and complete. 
and history has increased from i,217 to On account of the scope of its subject, 
1,438; mathematics and natural sciences, “Vines.” by William C. McCollom, is from 
from 313 to 423; medicine, once extremely this very completeness a little crowded. 
popular, only from 512 to 549, and dentistry |. Vion that the author had allowed him- 
from 31 to 38, while cameralistics aud agri- self more space for individual species. But 
culture show a diminution from to 55, the book is sensibly planned and clearly 
jerteprusence from 42 to 26, pharmacy from | written. A valuable feature is its treat- 
, to « ane evangelical theology from 6 to 4. ment of the culture of useful vines, from 
The French universities had 4,000 female the grape to the cucumber, both indoors 
students last year in the following depart- and out. The tables summarize the book, 
ments: philosophy and philology 2,149, | ond should be of much assistance 
mathematics and natural sciences 452, med- | ..chrysanthemums,” by I. L. Powell, having 
otne 2,568, ae om and pharmacy 64. Of a narrower subject, is able to treat it more 
these women 1,773 were foreigners, and in thoroughly. The amateur will find its cul- 


9 , 
~s alums 2,131 ee ee a tural directions, which are supplemented 
Trance women constitute © per cent. o illustrations, quite sufficient for 


/ by good 
the whole body of students, inGermany only the growing of show specimens, whether sin- 
4.4 per cent., of whom nearly a third (695) 


‘ a. al a at teal 950 1 gle blooms or many-flowered plants, Out- 
nv aed ; rs “ rte wa ane ich p= door culture is discussed under bota South- 
ge 4 . oan mag ot Gog Fe ern and Northern conditions. The lists 
in Heidelberg, 155 in Freiburg, n Bres- 

and tables of types and varieties are care- 
lau, 107 in Miinster, 91 in Kénigsberg, 82 ” 


in Marburg, 81 in Leipzig, 78 in Greifawala,|‘""'7 ™*4¢- 
69 in Jena, 51 in Kiel, 49 in Halle, 42 in 
Tiibingen, 34 in Strassburg, 33 in Giessen, 
28 in Erlangen, 12 in Wiirzburg, and 6 in 
Rostock. Besides the matriculates there are 
1,212 women who attend lectures as “hear- 
being candidates for an aca- 
demic degree, making in all 3,764 as com- 
pared with 3,395 last year. 


number 


56 


| Somewhat late in the season “Home Veg- 
etable Gardening” (Winston), by F. F. 
Rockwell, comes to the reviewer’s hands. 
The time is unfortunate. In the late win- 
ter, when filled with anticipation of gar- 
den success, the reviewer’s mood is mild; 
but with a spring drought, prolonged into 
July, and with every garden pest or disease 
harrying the struggling plants, he falls 
savagely on his prey. What does this 
writer say about the host of garden trou- 


ers” without 


Science bles? Yet this book, if its fundamental 

limitation could be accepted, is a good one. 

a as Tc be sure, it has its faults of book-mak- 

The Alaskan glacier researches during|ing. In the illustrations a vegetable mar- 
the summer of 1910 by the expedition of | row masquerades as kohlrabi, and the San 


José scale as the eggs of the tent cater- 
pillar. We are referred to a certain page 
for a certain picture, only to find it else- 
where. But these surface faults, which 
will be corrected in a later edition, need 
not obscure the merits of the book. Mr. 
Rockwell knows his subject, and his open- 
ing chapters, on vegetable gardening pre- 
liminaries, are as clear and sensible as 
we have ever seen. It is only when we 
find him, in the majority of his pages, 
hobbled either by a theory or by economy 
of type, that we realize that he is delib- 
erately putting a restraint on himself. What 
we object to in this book is its parsimoni- 
cusness. It shows the fatal influence of the 
| popular garden magazines; itschapters read 
like the ordinary article, limited strictly 
to twelve hundred words, in which only 
the surface of the subject can be scratched. 
In the case of the magazines this is of 
course due to the obvious policy of sac- 
rificing individuality in the volume to 
variety In the several issues. All person- 
lality is planed out of the articles, and 
as a result the volumes of a garden maga- 


the National Geographic Society are de- 
scribed by its leader, Prof. Lawrence Mar- 
of the in the 
Vational for June. 
The studies reveal an unusual activityin the 
glaciers, but whetherthespasmodic advances 
and retreats are due to climatic or earth- 
quake influences is still an unsolved prob- 
Though wonderful in size, and es- 
pecially in height, in some instances they 
are but “shrunken remnants of their great 
An enthusiastic account of 
the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi is given 
by Dr. L. L. who predicts that 
on the completion of the Cape to Cairo 
Railway to the a visit to them will 
“among the popular pastimes of the 
day.” George Shiras, 3rd, contributes an | 
account of an albino porcupine and a ‘coon, of 
whom he took many flash-light pictures, some 
of which are reproduced in the magazine. 
The leading feature, however, is the illus- 
trations of a “geologist’s paradise” in the 
Rockies, by Charles D. Walcott, 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 


tin University of Wisconsin, 


Geographic Magazine 


lem. 


predecessors.” 


Seaman, 


Congo, 


be 


Canadian 
secretary 


The panoramic view, published as a sup-| 
plement, is remarkable for its exceeding | zine average the same in brief cycles of 
beauty and size. Among the most interest-| two or three years. Whether this policy 


|is wise we are not prepared to say; but 
surely it need not hold with a book. Yet 


ing of the other pictures are those of some 
crustaceans which he discovered, and whicn 
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in his “Home Vegetable Gardening,” Mr. 
Rockwell effaces himself ag nearly as pos- 
sible. He does his best to do what has 
been done so many times before. It is 
our good fortune that here and there, when 
his better nature is too strong, he breaks 
bounds and gives the good “garden talk” 
that we long for. Perhaps we aim at high- 
er things than garden publishers or editors 
believe practical; but we cannot but feel 
that the literature of this subject, taken 
in a better sense, is still largely to 
be written. We wish to make an ap- 
peal for it. All such literature is 
worth while, eventually even to publish- 
ers. There is something obscure in this 
special lack of it. Perhaps the ordinary 
writer on vegetables, who is nothing if 
not practical, repelled by the amount of 
gush written about flowers, has sternly lim- 
ited himself—for the writer is usually a 
man—to the common-sense of his subject. 
In so doing he has failed to consider that 
while there surely is little sentiment to be 
extracted from vegetable gardening (as 
Hawthorne says, we pursue it only in or- 
der, like Saturn, to eat our own children), 
there is plenty of humor in it. Yet ex- 
cept for Warner’s “Summer in a Gar- 
den,” and a passage anent sunrises and 
squash bugs, buried in a Massachusetts 
Agricultural Report, the humor—we do not 
mean the burlesque—of vegetable garden- 
ing is almost lacking in print. Now humor 
is the priceless element which, mingled 
with common sense, will give life to the 
future book of essays that vegetable gar- 
deners await. Surely such a book would 
sell. Certain passages in the present vol- 
ume give us the idea that Mr. Rockwell 
could produce it, if only he gave himself 
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My Life. By Richard Wagner. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 2 vols. $8.50 
net, 

Briefwechsel mit 

Breit- 


Richard Wagners 
Breitkopf & Hdrtel. Leipzig: 
kopf & Hartel. 

The words “Authorized translation 
from the German” on the title page 
are the only information given as to the 
person, or persons, responsible for 
this English version of Wagner's au- 
tobiography. Whoever made it de- 
serves the highest praise, for the 
work is superlatively well done; so 
well, indeed, that a person equally fa- 
miliar with the two languages will find 
it more agreeable to read the transla- 
tion than the original. In the German 
edition there is one paragraph which 
begins on page 477 and ends on page 
487; this the translator took the liberty 
of breaking up into fourteen para 
graphs; and throughout the two vol- 
umes he has improved the style by 
combing out, so to speak, the frequently 
dishevelled sentences. No liberties are 
taken with the text, but, simply, Wag- 
nér’s sentences are, like his paragraphs. 
frequently subdivided, and the words 
and clauses rearranged for the sake of 





lucidity. Wagner was seldom, if ever, 
slovenly in his compositions, but in his 
prose writings he is often inelegant, al- 
though he could, when in the mood, 
write pages that Heine or Schopenhauer 
could not have improved on. The Eng 
glish index, furthermore, is a vast im- 
provement on the German, which covers 
the names only, and gives figures with- 
out specifications, whereas the translat- 
or’s index includes subjects, and.gives 
sufficient aid to the reader in finding 
what he desires. Under “Wagner, Rich- 
ard,” which the German index omits al- 
tcegether, the English presents, in twelve 
cclumns, a bird's-eye view of the con- 
tents of the whole autobiography, page 
by page; an invaluable help for those 
who lack time or inclination to peruse 
ali of these 886 pages. Concerning the 
contents of these same pages, nothing 
need be added now to the four-column 


review of the original printed in the’ 


Nation of May 25. 


There are ten brief references in “My 
Life” to Breitkopf & Hartel, who have 
been, for nearly a century, the leading 
German music publishers. When Wag- 
ner was eighteen years old he wrote a 
nete in which he offered to correct 
proofs for them, or make arrangements 
for piano forte, at less than the usual 
rates. Twelve years later he offered 
them for publication the score of his 
“Flying Dutchman”: and from that date 
(1843) to 1874 there was hardly a vear 
in which letters were not exchanged. A 
few were unfortunately lost; the others, 
254 in all, form the first of three vol 
umes which are to contain Wagner's 
letters to his publishers, as well as their 
answers. The second volume is to con- 
tain the correspondence with B. Schott’s 
Séhne, the third the letters to and from 
other publishers. They are all edited, 
with the addition of brief but helpful 
footnotes, by Wilhelm Altmann, already 
known for his volume which, as its 
title (“Richard Wagners Briefe nach 
Zeitfolge und Inhalt’) indicates, con- 
tains a chronological record of all of 
Wagner's letters, so far as known, with 
brief indications of their contents. 

The correspondence with Breitkopf 
& Hartel includes some of Wagner's 
most interesting letters. Though pri- 
marily business documents, they also 
throw sidelights on Wagner's artistic 
career and ideals. They are particular- 
ly interesting when he asks for advance 
payments, and give his reasons for 
urgent need. Those who have laughed 
or sneered at him for his borrowing 
propensities may find in this volume 
plenty of facts placing him in a more 
favorable light. He was creating works 
ot art which he felt sure would ulti- 
mately enrich publishers, managers, and 
singers, yet he himself was getting a 
mere pittance for his hard labors. He 
was virtually compelled either to bor 
row and beg, or cease composing “mu- 
sic of the future” and produce ephem- 








SoD 


eral pot-boilers, like Meyerbeer and 
others. The details regarding the scant 
earnings from his operas are pitiful 

In 1843 he offered Breitkopf & 
Nirtel his “Flying Dutchman.” They 
were inclined to accept it, but when he 
asked for a small honorarium they drop- 
ped the matter. He then wrote that 
since “the most honorable and wealthy 
music-publishing house in Germany” re- 
fused to pay him for his score, he would 
not offer it to any one else. Confident 
of ultimate success, he then borrowed 
money of three of his friends, and thus 
published “The Flying Dutchman,” as 
well as “Rienzi” and “Tannhduser,” at 
his own risk. In 1848, in asking Breit 
kopf & Hartel to relieve him of this 
responsibility, he proudly reported that 
he had earned far more than the in 
terest on the investment; he was now 
willing to let them take over the 6peras, 
without asking anything for himself; 
but this offer came to naught, as did 
the offer of “Tannhiduser” alone, eleven 
years later, although in this case, too, 
he wrote that he did not demand any 
honorarium for himself. In the mean 
time he had bought of this firm a piano 
for 224 Reichstaler, which he was un 
able to pay. In an eloquent and really 
pathetic letter, dated April 8, 1851, he 
next offered his “Lohengrin” (which 
during the next half-century became the 
most popular of all German operas) as 
an equivalent for that debt! This offer 
was accepted. 

It would not be fair to blame Br 
kopf & Hartel for their cautiousness 


His work 


n 


gratifying Wagner's wishes 
were so slow in making their way to 
even the German opera-houses (foreign 
countries ignored them almost entirely) 
that they had reasons for their attitude 
In all their letters they treat him with 
the greatest courtesy, and most of hi 
demands for advance payment on “Tri 

tan and Isolde” and his orchestral 
works were granted They were also 
far ahead of the critics in appreciating 
Wagner's importance in the musical 
world. When the Nibelung Tetralogy 
was produced in Bayreuth, in 1876, most 
of the newspapers pronounced it a fail 
ure. Yet, twenty years previously, when 
Wagner hoped to complete these four 
operas in a few years, and wrote to 
Breitkopf & Hartel regarding their pub 
lication, they answered that “the publi 
cation of your ‘Nibelungen’ is indisput 
ably the most important and honorable 
undertaking which the present time of 
fers.” Yet they were aghast at his de 
mand of $7,500 for the publishing rights 
of “Rheingold,” “Walkire,” “Siegfried,” 
and “Gotterdammerung”’! Being parti 
ularly eager for money at the time, he 
reduced his terms to virtually one-half 
that sum, whereupon they were inclin 
ed to close the bargain; but at the last 
moment they repented. They had read 
the poems, and had concluded that they 
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could not be practicably set to music. 
Wagner invited them to Ziirich to hear 
Liszt play “Rheingold” and “Walkiire” 
with the composer to indicate the vocal 
parts; but in vain. Ultimately, these 
“Ring” operas went to B. Schott’s Sons. 


Arthur Farwell’s new “Hymn to Liberty,” 


of which he wrote both words and music 
was sung on the Feurth of July on the 
steps of the New York City Hall, following 
Mayor Gaynor'’s address, by a_ selected 
miixed chorus from the German singing | 
saieties of New York, under the direction 
of Mr. Albeke. Ten thousand copies of the 


hymn had been distributed among the crowd. 
It 


Lands 


was also on the same day played by five 
different of the city. It 
of this compliment, being far 
above the average of patriotic composition, 


in parts 


worthy 


vas 


and having a tangible melody and harinonies 


that, without being difficult, are not too 
obvious The three stanzas of the hymn 
pear respectively the following titles: “The 


‘irth of Liberty,” “America,” and “Proph- 


cy 

the 
and 
sionally one or another pauses in his efforts 


most 


occa- 


still harbors some of 


American 


Boston 
prominent composers, 
to uplift his own community and undertakes 
& peregrination westward or to some other 


point of the compass. And thus it came to 


pass last month that the Berkeley (Cal.) 
Musical Association gave a reception to 
Arthur Foote. A programme of his compo- 
s'tions had been prepared, and its numbers 
vere interpreted by several of the most 
yrominent local artists William Edwin 
Chamberlain sang a group of Foote’s songs: 
In Picardi,” “Once at the Angelus,” “I'm 
Wearin’ Awa’,” “Loch Lomond.” Another 
zroup, sung by Miss Caroline Halstead, in- 
luded “The Night Has a Thousand Eyes,” 
A Ditty,” “Irish Folk Song,” “If Love Were 
What the Rose Is.” Chamber music was 
represented by Foote’s sonata for violin 
and piano, opus 20, and Ballade, opus 69, 
for the same instruments. These were 
played by Miss Elsie Sherman and Mrs 
Varie Wilson Stoney. 


Walter Damrosch will open the season of 
his Symphony Orchestra on October 27 and 
Liszt programme (including the 
Harold Bauer as 
soloist), commemoration of the cente- 
of Liszt's birth Among the concerts 
given by this organization at the Cen- 
the New) Theatre, a 
“educational” series, designed for 
advanced students and lovers of symphonic 


% with a 


Faust" symphony, with 
in 
nary 
to be 
are 


tury (formerly 


rriday 


rhe programmes will be devoted en- 


usmle 
tirely to masterworks. An explanatory dis- 
ourse of twenty minutes by Mr, Damrosch 
will precede each concert The dates of 
the elaht Friday afternoon concerts are Oc- 
tober 27, November 10, December 8, January 

19. February 2, March 1, 22. The sixteen 
unday afternoon concerta will be given on 


October 29. November 6, 12, 19, December 3, 
10, 31, January 7, 21, 28, February 4, 11, 
March 3, 10, 17, 24 

The late Gustav Mahler was one of the 
judges who were to award the $2,000 prize 
offered by the Vienna Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde for a choral composition suit- 
able for tts centenary celebration in De- 
ember, 1912 In his place has been ap- 


pointed Julius Korngold, the musical critic 
>. 
the 


of Veue Freie Presse, whose thirteen- 








year-old son, Erich, is writing dissonances 
which make Strauss’s seem mild and innoc- 
uous. : 

Mascagni is to be musical director of the 
Costanzi in Rome next season. He will con- 
duct Puccini's “Tosca,” “Bohéme,” and 
“Manon,” three of Verdi's operas, Wagner's 
“Meistersinger,” and two of his own operas, 
“Iris” and “Ratcliffe.” 





Art 


In the autumn the Century Co. will issue 
Charles H. Caffin’s “Story of French Paint- 
ing.” It will be a companion volume to the 
author's histories of “Dutch Painting” and 
“Spanish Painting.” 





In our notice, July 6, of Elizabeth F. Gold- 
smith’s “Sacred Symbols in Art” (Putnam) 
this statement occurs: “The metaphors from 
the Song of Songs, ‘inclosed garden, sealed 
fountain, rose of Sharon, tower of David,’ 
which were so fruitful of symbolism 
concerning the Virgin, will be sought in 
vain.” This is a regrettable oversight on 
the part of the reviewer, as these metaphors, 
with many others, are given on pages 86-88 
of the book 


etc., 


To imagine a more complacently futile 
book than “How to Understand Sculpture,” 


by Margaret Thomas (Bell-Macmillan), 
would be difficult. Its atcuracy may be 
judged by the ascription of one of the 


Dioscuri of the Quirinal to Pheidias, or by 
the statement that “the 
of ancient Greek sculpture is in the Vati- 
can,” or, again, by the hint that “cire perdu 
is still much practised in Belgium.” The 
of the may be divined 
by the dictum that “In the composition of 
figure or group right angles are disagree- 
able,” or from the statement that in the 
Capitoline Venus “art has reached its ex- 
limit.” Such books should not be 
published. 


taste performance 


treme 


An interesting and characteristic exam- 
ple of the manner in which rare works of 
art are often undervalued and sold for a 
mere bagatelle is the following recent oc- 
currence. Ir Moscow a poorly clad girl 
brought to the market-place for old wares 
a couple of portraits, for which she asked 
two rubles, or about $1.50. The dealer in 
second-hand articles examined them, but 
refused to give for them more than fifty 
copecks, or one-fourth of this price. The 
girl declared that they were good oil paint- 
ings and took them to an art-expert, who 
decided that they were original portraits of 
the celebrated Puschkin, who died in 
1837. On both portraits was inscribed the 
statement that they were not copies, but had 
life, 


poet 


been taken from 
Archeological Institute, who, after a care- 
ful examination, them 
genuine. It was also ascertained that she 
had come into possession of them by inher- 
itance without any knowledge of their ori- 
gin and real worth. At the suggestion of 
the archw@ologists, the Princess Tenischer 
ef Smolensk purchased them for her mu- 
20,000 rubles, or about $15,000. 


pronounced 


seum for 

The long-announced official catalogue of 
art in Italy is about to begin with “Aosta,” 
by Pietro Toesca. We have received a 
prospectus which shows that the “Catalogo 


largest collection | 


The girl was then) 
advised to show them to the officials of the| 


to be! 





antichita d'Italia” 
will surpass any similar government publi- 


delle cose d’arte e di 


cation. The size is small folio, there are to 
be numerous cuts in the text and in plates, 
ard, besides the succinct description, the 
bibliography of each object is recorded. 
The scheme of this great work includes 
seme eight thousand communes. Comm. 
Corrado Ricci, director-general of fine 
arts, to whose energy the init‘ation of this 
great work is chiefly due, reports in an 
introductory letter addressed to the min- 
ister of public education that the lists for 
Verona, Padua, Monza, Piacenza, Parma, 
Ravenna, Fiesole, Pisa, Urbino, Offida, 
Terni, Citta della Pieve, Tivoli, Terracina, 
and Monreale are ready. The section on 
Pisa, by Roberto Papini. is in the press. 
The foreign price is reckoned at 50 cen- 
tesimi the folio of eight pages. Foreign 
subscriptions are received at the publish- 
er’s, E. Calzone, Rome, or at any interna- 
tional bookseller’s, at the rate of 2.50 lire 
for each section of forty pages. 


The second part of “The Herkomers’’(Mac- 
millan), by Sir Hubert von Herkomer, miss- 
es the definiteness, vivacity, and personal 
tang of the first volume. Sir Hubert’s 
reminiscences become vague; opinion and 
comment of no very original sort replace 
fact. Much of the volume is given up to 
a disquisition on portrait painting. The 
operetta which the author not merely com- 
posed but orchestrated is duly celebrated. 
On the other hand, his inventions in re- 
productive processes, which for the sake of 
the record should be adequately described 
in a book of this sort, are passed with bare 
|}mention. When Sir Hubert held the Slade 
|professorship at Oxford he introduced the 
|novelty of painting portraits while he ex- 
| plained the performance to the audience. He 
|heard Ruskin’s last Oxford lecture, and felt 
| that the sage played egregiously to the gal- 
lery. In building Sir Hubert’s country house 
‘at Bushey his father, his uncle, and he him- 
| self collaborated, and he regards the result 
j}as one of his most characteristic and suc- 
|eessful works of art, which may well be 
| so. Our American architect, Richardson, 
| designed the elevations. On the whole, this 
|}sequel must be called a disappointment. 
| What is amiss with it need not be stated, 
but will appear unmistakably in an extract 
|which describes the author’s feelings on 
first seeing the Italians. He found them 
frivolous and lacking in deeper sentiment. 
No one trained in “the England of the later 
Victorian period” could be contented with 
Italy. For later Victorianism demanded 





That truth in art should be enhanced by 
sentiment, and that sentiment should be 
made vital by truth. But for the expres- 
sion of that truth I needed a people who 
felt deeply; a people on whom life, in its 
manifold struggles, left its impress on face 
and demeanor. This | found in the two 
peoples whom I almost exclusively repre- 
|sented in my art, the English and the Ba- 
| varian. . But in that southern race 
I missed just those qualities which so often 
stirred my mind to artistic energy. .. . 
| Mankind must mean the embodi- 
ment of emotion, which separates him from 
|all other living creatures, and the page upon 
|which man’s emotions are written is his 
| face, etc. 





| Charles Walter Stetson, artist, has died 
in Rome, Italy, aged fifty-two. He went to 
Rome about ten years ago, where he made 
‘his home. He was born at Tiverton, R. I. 
| In 1878, two years after leaving the Provi- 
‘dence High School, he began exhibiting in 
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Providence. Exhibitions of his work were 


made at the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, Philadelphia; the Art Museum 
in Boston and the Boston Art Club, the Wa- 
ter Color Society and the Art Institute of 
Chicago, the Pan-American Exposition, the 
New Gallery in London and the exposition 
of the Belle Arti e Cultori in Rome in 1905. 
He also executed several etchings, exam- 
ples of which are in the Boston Museum. 


Finance 





WALL STREET AND INDUSTRY. 


The present situation is quite as in- 
teresting as that of a year ago, though 
far less spectacular. It is almost twelve 
months to a day since the definite turn 
of the tide in 1910. Last July was a 
period of unsettlement in financial mar- 
kets, culminating on the 25th in demor- 
alization. On that date nearly every ac- 
tive stock on the list dropped to the 
lowest record of the year. On the 27th 
prices were buoyant on reports that an 
international syndicate had relieved the 
Pearson syndicate of heavy holdings »f 
Rock Island, Lehigh Valley, Wabash, 
Missouri Pacific, and Denver. The next 
day, on definite confirmation of these re- 
ports, there was a still larger advance, 
followed by a general upward tendency 
through August. August 29 was memor- 
able for its advance in cotton to 20 
cents, the highest quotation since 1873. 
As things became settled in Wall Street 
general business began to slow up, the 


= ° 
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probably the easy call money has enabled 
large professional interests to put the 
market where they would like to see it 
on paper; the real test of the situation 
will come with any attempt on their 
part to convert their profits to cash. The 
professional character of the market is 
shown quite clearly by the strong up- 
ward tendency of savings bank deposits 
in certain parts of the country where 


|investment buying is usually very pro- 


lessened activity becoming quite notice- | 


able in September. 

Twelve months have wrought a sub- 
stantial recovery in Wall Street quota- 
tions. 
failed to respond. The hope exists, of 


General industry, however, has | 


course, that Wall Street is only a short) 


distance ahead of the mercantile world 
in a return to genuine activity, but this 
hope is not held by everybody. Doubt- 
less the stock-market recovery has been 
due in large measure to the growing 
stagnation of general industry. During 
the last part of 1910 and the first half of 
1911 there was an unusually pronounc- 
ed tendency on the part of the banks to 
curtail their time loans and to multiply 
their call loans. In other words, for 
the better part of the last twelve months 
industrial expansion has been discour- 
aged and Wall Street activity has been 
fostered, not, of course, from any set- 
tled purpose to discriminate against the 
one in the interest of the other, but 
wholly in accordance with the law that 
if capital cannot be advantageously em- 
ployed in one way, it must seek employ- 
ment in other ways. 

There is no good reason for believing 
that “the public” have traded freely in 
stocks since the great break in prices in 
1910, and that the Wall Street recovery 
inevitably implies complete rejuvena- 
tion of the financial and industrial sit- | 
uation in the very near future. More’ 





| tailed. 


nounced. 
With general business as it is, and 
with so considerable a portion of the 


wage earners of the country in receipt 
ot diminished returns, it is a tolerably 
safe assumption that the in sav- 
ings-bank deposits during the past year 
represents in no smal! measure the with- 
drawal of money from the stock mar 
ket by persons in more than moderate 
circumstances. It is a popular impres- 
sion that the savings bank is the poor 
man’s depository. While this is a fact, 
it is also a fact that institutions of this 
class are freely used by persons of large 
means. We should be surprised if we 
knew how many directors’ fees, dividend 
checks, and the like were deposited here 
in the course of a year, pending employ- 
ment in the stock market, in foreign 
travel, and in the purchase of luxuries. 
No doubt all these causes have operated 
to increase deposits this year, and not 
least of all the first. 

On the whole, it cannot be reason- 
ably inferred that the comparative 
strength of the stock market in recent 
months points inevitably to a speedy 
revival of general industry. So far as 
general trade is concerned, there are 
still a number of perplexing problems. 
Unquestionably there is going on at 
present a readjustment of commodity 
prices to meet the diminished purchas- 
ing power not only of the United States 
but of the entire world. In Europe, as 
well as in America, the cost of produc- 
tion has been advancing for some years, 
while the hours of labor have been cur- 
On their earning side wage 
earners have made no doubt a consider- 
able advance. But their gain has been re- 
flected in an excessive cost of living on 
the part of consumers generally, and 
wage earners themselves have at last 
begun to feel the pinch acutely on ac- 
count of their enforced idleness. The 
Far East, which has become an enor 
mous consumer of Western commodities 
is feeling the hardship of the enhanced 
cost of living fully as keenly as Europe 
and America. It looks as if lately con- 
ditions had begun to rectify themselves. 

The past year has been a flourishing 
period for industry in Europe, but dur- 
ing the last three months there have 
been evidences of a declining tendency 
in general prices. The same tendency 
has been noticed on this side of the At- 
latic, though it does not appear to have 
accelerated the of commodl- 
ties greatly. 


rise 


movement 
How much 


farther the! 
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price decline will have to be carried in 
order to accomplish this end remains to 
be seen. Recently there have been some 
drastic cuts in cotton fabrics, in sever 
al cases to figures said to represent not 
more than 10 cents a pound for raw cot- 
ton. To any one familiar with the cot 
this is a 

On the 


ton manufacturing industry 


most significant 
of 


cotton goods were offered 


occurrence 


very reductions standard 


at 


eve these 
prices im 
15 cents a 
Briefly, the 
by 


plying a cost of more than 


pound for the raw cotton. 


new cotton crop, estimated some 


16, 
or 


of the best judges at not far from 
the last week 
with remarkable suddenness and ef.- 


000,000 bales, has in 
80, 
fectiveness, begun to make its influence 
felt in both the raw material and finish- 
ed product markets. The presumption, 
of is that the of 
cotton and cotton goods quotations has 


course, readjustment 
not as yet by any means run its course 

The situation in cotton and its prod 
ucts, though more spectacular than that 
in other industries, is symptomatic. Wool 
has had a more gradual decline, and is 
to-day strikingly below the figures at the 
height of the boom. Early in the year the 
market for heavyweight wool fabrics 
was in the hands of relatively few large 
manufacturers, who procured their dom- 
inance by price concessions. Lately the 
lightweight season has been opening in 
a manner wholly disappointing to the 
mills, which appear determined to keep 
themselves in operation even at the sac- 
rifice of profits. There are also signs of a 
rehabilitation of industry at certain 
points on the Pacific Coast, due to more 
active buying of real estate consequent 
upon reductions in prices, and to large 
shipments of lumber as a result of low- 
ered quotations. Enough willingness to 
shade prices is noticed throughout the 
country to create the presumption that 
the bogie of has at last 
grasped. 

Still, even if this 
look remains far from clear. 
which the final consumer pays for 
commodity is the of the 
costs which evolve the commodity from 


events been 
is a fact, the out 
The price 
a 
product all 
its raw material to its finished state. In 


order that a general price reduction 
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may proceed along the line of least re- 
sistance, with a maximum amount of 
good to consumers and a minimum 
amount of harm to producers, it is nec- 
essary that all these costs should de 
cline synchronously and proportionate 
ly But this very seldom happens: a 
drop in the level of prices is apt to 
mean industrial dislocations. Another 
contingency is this: it is admitted that 
the banks have in recent weeks put 
their money freely into time loans—too 
freely, it is said by some—and there is 
a chance that when the crop demand 
for funds arises in earnest, the existing 


volume of call loans will have to be cur 
This naturally raises 
a question as to the course of the stock 
market this 


tailed materially. 


autumn. 
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book are its very complete Index 
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Hammond, M. B. Railway Rate Theories 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Harvard University. 

Hansey, J. A., and Blackstone, 
Standard Domestic Science 
Chicago: Laird & Lee. $1.50. 

Hervey, A. Franz Liszt and 
Lane $1.50 net. 

Jahrbuch der Deutschen 
selischaft. Berlin-Schéneberg: 
scheidtsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 


Modern Life. 


‘ope 


and A. M Christian 
Holt. $1.35 net, 
A Novel. Harper. 


Flying Machines To-day. 


E. M. New 
Cook-Book. 
His Music. 


Shakespeare 
Langen- 


Kester, V. The Manager of the B. & A.: 
A Novel Harper. $1.20 net. 

Leacock, S. Nonsense Novels. Lane. $1. 

Locke, W. J. The Glory of Clementine. 
Lane Co. $1.30. 


Arthur and His Knights. 
Baker & Tay- 


Malory’s King 
Edited by H. B. Lathrop. 
lor. $1.50 net. 


NeCollins, J. E Glee and Chorus Book. 


American Book Co. 65 cents. 
Nutting, H. C. A Latin Primer. Ameri- 
can Book Co. 50 cents. 





REPUBLICAN TRADITION 
IN EUROPE 


(The Lowell Lectures, 1910) 
HERBERT A. L. FISHER. 
New College, Oxford 


By 


Svo. $2.50 nef. 
Uniform with Ferrero’s ‘“‘Charactera and 
Events of Roman History.’’ 

“Mr. Fisher has written a brilliant 
book His work is not unworthy to 
be compared with Mr. Bryce’s Holy 
Roman Empire in width of view, in 


vigor and penetration, and in felicity 
of expression. His work is based upon 


and it is the only book which gives 
anything like a coherent account of 
‘an ideal which inspired some of the 
noblest literature of antiquity,’ lay 
dormant in the life and thought of 
the Middle Ages, and exercised an im- 
portant influence upon the history of 
modern Europe.”—London Spectator. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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MARRIAGE, TOTEMISM 


AND RELIGION 


LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D. 
pp. x+243. $1.25 net. 

A reply to the arguments brought for- | 
ward against the author's conclusions re- 
specting the origin of civilization and the | 
primitive condition of man, as expressed in 
his earlier work, a cheaper re-issue of | 


which, with a new preface, has recently | 


By 


Crown 8vo 


appeared at $2.50 





Longmans, Green, &Co., New York | 
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Paxson, S. Two Latin Plays for High- 
School Students. Boston: Ginn. 45 cents. 

Peabody Museum. Memoirs. Vol. V.—Nos. 
1 and 2. Explorations in the Department 
of Peten, Guatemala, by T. Maler; Pre- 
liminary Study of the Ruins of Tikal, 
Guatemala, by A. M. Tozzer. Cambridge: 
The Museum. 

Playground Technique and Playcraft. Vol. 
I. Edited by A. and L. H. Leland, Baker 
& Taylor. 

Ross, J. Leaves from Our Tuscan Kitch- 
en, or How to Cook Vegetables. Dutton 
$1 net. 

Siebenhaar, W. Dorothea: a Lyrical Ro- 
mance in Verse. London: Jarrold & Sons. 

Singleton, E. A Guide to Great Cities, for 


Young Travelers and Others. Baker & 
Taylor. $1.25 net. 

Smith, C. About Us and the Deacon 
Philadelphia: Literary Bureau, Inc. 
Sprague, R. From Western China to the 
Golden Gate. Berkeley, Cal.: Lederer, 


Street & Zeus Co. 85 cents. 


Stewart, C. E. Through Persia in Dis- 
guise. Edited from his diaries, by B 
Stewart. Dutton. $5 net. 


Thackeray’s English Humorists of the Eigh- 
teenth Century. Edited by J. W. Cunliffe 


and H. A. Watt. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man. 

| Thompson, M. de Kay. Applied Electro- 
Chemistry. Macmillan. 


Unity Hymns and Chorals. Revised and en- 
larged. Chicago: Unity Pub. Co, 50 
cents net. 

Venable, W. H. A Buckeye Boyhood. Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke Co. $1.25 net. 
Vrooman, F. B. The New Politics. Frowde 

$1.50. 

Ward, G. O. The Practical Use of Books 
and Libraries, with Teaching Outline 
Boston Book Co. 

Webb, S. and B. The Prevention of Desti- 
tution. Longmans. 

Webb, S. Grants in Aid: 
a Proposal. Longmans. 

Wood, H. E. Echoes from 
Glorious Trio of Genesis. 
Winston Co. $1.50 net. 
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THE NERVOUS LIFE 


By G. E. Partridge, Ph.D. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.00 net. 


Bad nerves are our national 
disease. 

To preserve good nerves and 
cure nervous disorders are the 
aims of this practical, yet scien- 
tific, book, which tells the ner- 
vous man—especially the hard- 
worked man of sedentary ways 
—how, specifically, to order 
his life, how to eat, drink, sleep, 
and exercise, in order to keep 
or recover his physical well- 
being. 
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Handy Volume Classics 


Used schoole and colleges everywhere. 155 
vola,, pocket size. List prices, cloth, 35c. per 
vol.: limp leather, 75e. per vol. (Special prices 


to schools and colleges.) 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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